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EIGHTEEN OR TWELVE? 


HE decision to reduce the national service period from eighteen admittedly inadequate army—and the inadequacy of 12 months 
months to twelve was duly endorsed by the House of Commons _ service was demonstrated by Ministers themselves in the earlier 
on Wednesday after as pitiable an attempt at justification by the debate—is madness. Wednesday’s debate made it clear beyond pos- 
Minister of Defence as any Minister has displayed f or a long time. sibility of doubt that the single cause of the Government’s precipitate 
change of front was the threat that a considerable section of the 


Mr. Alexander was, of course, in a hopeless position, "The National 
Service Bill had been under Cabinet discussion, and discussion with Left Wing of the party would vote against 18 months. The instruc- 
the General Staff, for months, and after the fullest consideration it tion “Keep Left” has been peremptorily issued, and the Cabinet 
was decided that the period of training must be eighteen months. has decided without so much as a show of resistance to follow in- 
The Minister of L sent insisted on that peri od when the Bill was stead of leading. Nothing could be more disquieting, most particu- 
introduced ; Mr. Alexander himself insisted on i e Prime Minister larly where the safety of the Commonwealth is in question. 
had said specifically that it was better to sta#t with : claiaren months 
and reduce later if possible than to start with a shorter period and Blackmail in Durham 
then have to increase it. Mr. Alexander on Wednesday said not 
a word to shake the conclusion on which he and his colleagues had 
taken their stand a week or two earlier. The decision to reduce 
the period was taken in 48 hours. It is fantastic to suppose that 
in that interval any change in the economic, strategic or political 
Situation such as to warrant the increase or decrease of the conscrip- 
tion period by a day hi ad taken place. If that needed any demon- 
stration the poverty of Mr. Alexander’s arguments in favour of the 
reduction would settle the matter. oer some of the Defence 
Minister’s admissions are very disturbi Under the Bill as going 
originally framed there would have se 300,000 national service believe their ears when they are told the news? What goes on in 
men serving at anv one time : now there will be 200,000. However, their minds? Presumably they know that the whole success of the 
says Mr Alexander blithely, that means that we shall save money, drive for more coal may, even without strikes, be endangered by the 
because 200 ) thousand cost less than 300 th housand - well might Mr. difficulty of raising the coal to the surface. Presumably—though the 
Byers ask, s and save a lot more? imagination boggles at such irresponsibility and greed—that is why 
Even Mr. Alexander ‘had to ecttede that his reduction meant they chose this moment to strike for the recognition of their break- 
amble. “It was quite certain that because of this change there away union, the Durham Colliery Winders’ Union, whose name will 
vould be greater difficulty in meeting the garrison situation over- surely stand out in the annals of this kind of infamy. It is to protect 
seas... . They had therefore taken the risk that between now and themselves from blackmail of this kind that the established unions 
1950 [when the reduction to twelve months will make itself felt] resort ro that other menace to liberty, the closed shop. One evil leads 
air commitments would improve.” What that means, or is sup- 


to another, the wider public suffers for both, and the full story is not 

sed to mean, in terms of foreign policy Mr. Eden attempted in vain _ told yet. Mr. Arthur Horner, the Communist General Secretary of 

to elicit. All Mr. Alexander could do was to say there was no the National Union of Mineworkers, has chosen this very time to 

change in foreign policy and to repeat that “it was hoped oversea reiterate demands for a new national wage structure, superannuation 

commitments would be improved, but the Government took a risk and improved compensation rates, and has announced that “ We 

on that.” No Government is entitled to take such a risk. As com- have asked Mr. Attlee in the presence of Mr. Shinwell to take note 
Mitments are in fact reduced so the army can be, but deliberately 


of the fact that we expect that job to be done not later than December 
to gamble with our position in the world is indefensible. To argue 31st of this year.” The demands will no doubt be conceded, but 
in favour of no army at all is intelligible ; to argue in favour of an 


When, on the first day of the first five-day week, 150 winding 
f a seven-day week and prevented 


engine men struck in favour o 
26,700 Durham miners from working, the other forty-eight million 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom hardly seemed able to believe it. 
And when the epithets began to flow from the miners’ own leaders— 
“ dastardly omrage ” “criminal folly,” “stab in the back” and so 
on—it became clear enough that disgust had outrun the verbal means 
of expression. Who are these men, who strike not because they are 
to get more pay for less work, but because they refuse to 





only if the miners eliminate absenteeism and achieve a higher output 
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per man-shift than ever before will they be justified. And the 
language in which they are presented cannot be justified in any case. 
Blackmail is still blackmail, whether it is levied on behalf of 150 
men or 700,000. 


The Partition of India 


No one can fail to be conscious of the sense of apprehension 
brooding over India. In the main, active disturbances have been 
1epressed, the Viceroy is doing everything man can do, at Peshawar, 
at Rawalpindi, at New Delhi, at Simla, to reconcile irreconcilables 
and confront forces of d:sintegration with efforts of construction. But 
no signs of success are manifest anywhere. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Jinnah have met. That is notable enough in itself, for such a thing 
had not happened since 1944, but all that came of it was an affirma- 
tion by Mr. Jinnah that the partition of India was inevitable, and 
by Mr. Gandhi that it was unthinkable. In this matter events are 
moving Mr. Jinnah’s way, and there seems little doubt that Lord 
Ismay, the Viceroy’s chef de cabinet, has come to London to put 
that conclusion before the Cabinet. But to decide on partition is 
one thing, to decide what kind of partition another. Mr. Jinnah 
stands by the scheme drafted by the Cabinet mission a year ago, 
providing for two predominantly Muslim areas, including an un- 
divided Punjab and an undivided Bengal. Congress, on the other 
hand, insist that if there is to be partition at all it must mean the 
division of each of these two great provinces, with their large Hindu 
minorities. ‘There are all the elements of a disastrous clash here, 
though as the Congress Party has reluctantly reconciled itself to the 
partition of India it is conceivable that the Muslims may in the end 
reconcile themselves to the partition of the largest Muslim provinces. 
But s:nce the British proposals provided for an undivided Punjab in 
the “B” area, and an undivided Bengal in the “C” area the 
Muslims are on obviousiy strong ground :n resisting partition there. 
Since last week the Constituent Assembly has adjourned indefinitely, 
its main work, the drafting of a constitution, hardly touched. Be- 
tween now and June, 1948, lies a year of transition, which in existing 
circumstances means a year of peril. 


Stalin as Spokesman 


The routine of interviews between foreigners and M. Stalin is 
becoming established. The Marshal is reasonableness itself. In 
the course of a talk with Mr. Harold Stassen on April 9th, the text 
of which is now published, he maintained his record for enlightened 
statement by pointing out that toleration between peoples possessing 
different systems is possible, repeating that Russia wishes to co- 
operate with the rest of the world, denouncing propaganda, and 
putting forward the opinion that the international control and inspec- 
tion of atomic energy would surely come. There was the usual 
leaven of searching if somewhat over-simplified questions and com- 
ments on world economy, horse sense about international under- 
standing, and a familiar and disarming irony. There were even 
a few new and interesting features. M. Stalin made no bones about 
his interest in the possibility of a new slump. He also paid Mr. 
Stassen the compliment of listening with interest to his thesis that 
a free economy can not only stage a quick recovery from war but 
also devise means to avoid slumps. But the effect of the interview 
on American public opinion is a foregone conclusion, and the obvious 
comment has been made. It is that M. Stalin has said this sort 
of thing several umes, but that no change in Russian policy is yet 
visible. The increasingly impatient and unfriendly attitude of the 
American majority to the Soviet Union is a real danger, and, despite 
Mr. Marshall’s plea for patience, the danger is not lessened by the 
fact that M. Stalin looks and speaks the part of the good uncle so 
conv.ncingly. Until there is more simple and tangible evidence that 
he is living that part the effect of his interviews with foreign visitors 
is likely to diminish. 


The Fuel Ban in Practice 
The debate in the House of Commons on the domestic heating 


ban led to considerable modification of the approval given to the 
ban at first sight in some quarters. To argue that in a situation as 
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desperate as the present even a provision so drastic as a total ben 


on “ space-heating ” must be tolerated is laudable, but an Order that | 


is necessarily unfair and is plainly unenforceable has on balance Jeg 
to commend than to condemn it. The Order is unreasonable because 
it is based on the calendar when what is in question is the thermo. 
meter ; it inflicts real and uncalled-for hardship on the elderly, young 
children and persons in poor health and persons living in various 
kinds of houses, none of whom can be clearly enough defined (one 
man is old at sixty-five, another young at seventy-five) ; and it js 
unfair because people with coal fires may light them (and rightly 
will) where necessary, while people with only gas or electricity must 
shiver. The answer is, of course, that they will not shiver. They 
will go far towards complying with the Order, but they will switch 
on the stove when conditions require it. To come in cold and wet 
and remain cold because of the Order is to risk an illness which will 
mean electricity for days or weeks on a doctor’s order instead of 
electricity for half an hour. All these points were brought out jn 
the House of Commons debate and make a convincing total. In 
answer to them the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power admitted that it was impossible to say with any accuracy 
what saving the Order would produce and that the electricity com- 
panies, having been consulted, had declared against it. The relaxa- 
tions announced on Tuesday reduce, but go far from removing, the 
objections to the Order. 


The Lords and the Transport Bill 


The Transport B:ll now goes to the House of Lords, improved 
in some respects, 2s the Minister of Transport himself admits, by 
the utterly inadequate debates in committee, but with numbers of 
its provisions never discussed at all. What is to be the role of the 
Upper House in such a case? The Minister of Health (whom this 
Bill does not concern) is already fulminating on the consequences 
to the Lords if their Lordships attempt any serious amendmem 
of the measuge. The Minister of Transport, on the other hand, 
indicated that the Government itself would move amendments of 
some importance in the Lords. That chamber, therefore, is to be 
utilised when it serves the Government’s purpose and _ threatened 
if it propeses to act On its own account. The duty of the Lords in 
such circumstances is plain. It is being called on to consider and 
approve a measure, affecting the life and welfare of hundreds of 
thousands of people and rhe whole economic situation of the country, 
which has been rushed through the House of Commons under the 
guillotine half-discussed. The Lords must clearly discuss it con- 
scientiously, a task for which they are eminenily qualified. There 
can be no question of rejecting the Transport Bill, but there can be 
every question of amending it where, after debates which it may be 
hoped will be dispassionate rather than partisan, it seems to need 
amendment, leaving it to the Government to decide how to deal with 
the amendments when they come back to the House of Commons. 
Such a procedure should educate public opinion usefully. 


The Shadow of an Army 


If the United Nations is to be an effective body it must command an 
armed force, and, if the proceedings of its Military Staff Committee 
are any guide, it will be a long time before it gets one. There are 
obstacles enough to be overcome. Put shortly, the stages are these. 
First the Military Staff Committee, consisting of the Chiefs of Staff of 
the permanent members of the Security Council, advises that Council 
on general principles. That is the stage now in progress. Then the 
Security Council is required under the Charter to make agreements 
with the members governing the constituticn and use of the force. 
After that the agreements must be ratified by the signatory States. 
The force will then exist. It will consist of certain units held ready 
by the member States end there will be no United Nations Army 4s 
such. Finally the Security Council can decide whether the force 
shall be used in any given case, and that will, of course, depend on 
wheiher any member wishes to use the veto. The present position 
is that the members of the Military Staff Committee have disagreed 
on a number of quite fundamental points. I: is not yet decided 
whether the five permanent members of the Security Council shall 
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contribute parallel or complementary contingents, in what degree 
‘al ban of readiness they should Be, how the whole force shall be commanded, 
iwhen they should withdraw after having completed a given task, 
how bases should be provided for them, and where they should be 
gationed. Contrary to some published reports, the Russians have 
got been in a minority of one on all these points. In fact, the group- 
ings of the members against each other have presented quite a fair 
range of permutations and combinations. Bur it is nevertheless a 
Soviet stipulation which really inhibits further progress. The 
Russians require that no estimate of the overall size of the forces shall 
be made until all delegations agree that national units provided shall 
be identical with each other. Perhaps it is inevitable that the wheels 
Y}of peace should grind slowly, bur in this particular case their 
‘Imovement is imperceptible. 


Aftermath of February 


While the fuel cuts which paralysed the national economy in the 
middle of February were still in force, it was already being pointed 
out that the after effects of the disaster would be even worse than 
the immediate shock. Now, bit by bit, the evidence is being pieced 
together from a grim list of statistics. Sir Stafford Cripps began the 
sory at Bristol on Sunday when he announced that Britain had 
lost £200,000,000 worth of exports as a result of the fuel crisis. Any- 
one who has been beguiled by the spring sunshine into feeling that 
all will be well would do well to consider that figure. At present 
rates £200,000,000 represents the total value of British exports for 
about two and a half months. Then comes the Monthly Statistical 
Digest, with particulars of what has happened to production, and the 
Board of Trade Journal with the first indications of the fall in 
consumer goods. Steel ingots and castings fell by only 14 per cent. 
in February, but the significant point is that they went even lower 
in March. Cotton yarn production was halved in February and 
it will be months before the full effect of that is felt in the shops. 
Newsprint production fell by a third, and vehicles by about two- 
thirds from which drop they had not fully recovered in March. 
Brick production fell by a third in February and also failed to re- 
lcover in the following month. Food and coal production alone 
managed to hold their own in February, but what has really 
happened to food will only become fully apparent in the autumn. 
The jolt to distribution is visible in the Board of Trade’s statistics 
of supplies on consumer goods in February. The figures available 
show falls which are all too often in the neighbourhood of 50 per 
er the Jeet. Reflected everywhere are the key figures of registered un- 

atte Luateved—437,000 in January, 1,914,000 in February and still 
Thee \809,000 in March. The story is still incomplete, but the immediate 
an be ‘moral is that we cannot afford another crisis of this magnitude. 


ray be 
|x! What Do We Owe? 
mons.| Speaking at a dinner to the Brazilian Chamber of Commerce on 
|Tuesday, Mr. Dalton said that our war debts were an unreal, unjust 
jand unsupportable burden. All that is true. They are unreal because 
in many cases, and notably in Egypt and India the prices we paid 
or war-time goods and services were artificially inflated. They are 
nd an junjust because much of the expenditure was incurred in the process 
nittee (Of defending the lenders. Once again Egypt provides a notable 
re are xample. And they are unsupportable simply because an attempt to 
these, ‘Wipe out these debts in the form of immediate exports without corres- 
aff of POnding imports would cripple the British economy to no purpose 
wuncil Whatever. But why does Mr. Dalton retail these well-known facts 
n the 0 Brazilians over dinner? It can hardly be a broad hint, since Brazil 
nents ©OMes well down the list of our creditors, and the Chancellor went 
force, OUt of his way to express satisfaction with the existing arrangements 
tates, fOr the liquidation of mutual debts between the two countries. And 
ready # hint to India, Egypt and the rest of our creditors is hardly neces- 
ny as Sary, since most of them have already been explicity tackled by a 
force Treasury delegation whose object was precisely to get these debts down 
id on (0 a more reasonable level. There is no need to cramp Mr. Dalton’s 
sition Style, but if these debts are to be made real, just and supportable it 
greed Will be done by frank and direct negotiation with the countries con- 
cided cerned. Let us not put any unnecessary frills on the process. 
shall 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HERE has been a certain symmetry about our Parliamentary 

proceedings this week. We ascended the slopes on Monday and 
Tuesday, reached the apex on Wednesday, and thereafter started the 
descent towards the week-end. After the usual preliminaries of 
Question Time, we started the week by debating the Third Reading 
of the Transport Bill. By the standards of Third Reading Debates, it 
was a good affair enough ; but as Parliamentarians are aware, these 
standards are not unduly exacting. Except in the closing stages, the 
attendance was thin, due in part no doubt to the various powerful 
counter-attractions in Committee Rooms upstairs, of whom the new 
American Ambassador was one. The debate was about evenly com- 
pounded of considerations affecting the transport system, and a review 
of the Battle of the Committee Stage in the manner of Corporal Trim 
and My Uncle Toby. Sir David Maxwell Fyfe might almost have 
said, but did not quite say, that when he dies the guillotine will be 
imprinted on his neck. He did, however, show a capacity for the 
expression of sentiment and emotion new to this Parliament, which 
has viewed him hitherto more restrictedly as one of its leading pur- 
veyors of logic. 

* * * * 

We all began the National Service Bill in a good humour, thanks 
to Major Tufton Beamish’s well-received supplementary to Mr. 
Gaitskell’s statement, announcing a relaxation in heating restrictions 
for the under-3’s and the over-7o’s. “Is the Minister aware,” he 
inquired in a mock-serious parody of the “ arranged ” supplementary, 
“that it will give great satisfaction to children of three to know that 
they will be warm again when they reach the age of 70?” ‘There 
being no answer to this pertinent query, the House passed, by way 
of some characteristic exchanges between Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Morrison, to consideration of Mr. Ayles’s amendment to advance the 
calling-up age for National Service from 18 to 21. The fates did not 
deal very kindly with his contention. Mr. Hogg denounced it with 
explosive exuberance and Mr. Isaacs with departmental finality. Then 
Mr. Churchill put over a few rounds to get the range for the big 
debate on the twelve-month amendment, slyly congratulating the 
Government on the care with which they had drafted the Bill. 

* * * * 

There followed a series of nationalistic debates, which must have 
been a joy to any foreigner preparing a treatise on the well-known 
lack of logic of the British people. For, whereas the proposals in 
regard to Scotland and Wales were to exclude them from the benefits 
of compulsory service, the proposal in regard to Northern Ireland 
was exactly the reverse. Mr. Carmichael, who sits in the seat of 
the late Jimmie Maxton, moved the amendment in regard to Scotland. 
There was very little logical argument in his speech, but his delivery 
and technique showed him to be not altogether unworthy of succeed- 
ing that incomparable and well-loved Parliamentarian. His case, 
however, collapsed under a robust broadside from Commander 
Galbraith and found little support in the Division Lobby. We then 
had a spirited example of the eloquence of Ulster, forensic in the 
case of Sir Ronald Ross and fervent in the case of Professor Savory, 
followed by some tempestuous Welsh oratory, notably from Mr. 
Mainwaring, of the Rhondda Valley, who survived all interruptions 
in his convincing plea that it is both the duty and the desire of Wales 


to share the burden of National Service. 
* * - *x 


The main debate found the dice pretty heavily loaded against the 
Government. It was obviously a very difficult task for a Minister to 
explain with dignity the rather abrupt transition from an eighteen- 
month period of conscription to a twelve-month period. Mr. 
Alexander chose to read his speech, with the unfortunate effect that 
several passages, such as “ we have been forced to the conclusion,” in 
the atmosphere of the actual debate became rich food for Opposition 
laughter. Mr. Churchill’s attack on “the Minister of Defence Until 
Attacked” had the quality of performance expected of Mr. 
Churchill on such a theme: and that is high praise indeed. Many 
of the Government supporters obviously appreciated the wealth of 
Parliamentary skill deployed, though presumably not agreeing with 
the sentiments expressed. ‘The most interesting Back-Bench speech 
was Mr. Blackburn’s, though his party liked it little. D.C. W.-S. 
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FRENCH 


HERE must be many foreign observers who have wondered 
whether the Fourth Republic could survive this week’s crisis. 

An unstable coalition, unsteadily controlled by a Socialist minority, 
and working within a constitution which is the fruit of impatience 
and despair rather than of determination and foresight, is required 
to deal not with one crisis, but with three. There is a crisis of 
overseas government, brought about by the local revolts in Indo- 
China and Madagascar and indirectly influencing the quiescent 
but still more difficult problem of French rule in North Africa. 
There is an economic crisis, arising from the strike of the Renault 
workers for more wages—a demand which, if conceded, might 
well become general and utterly destroy the policy of recovery 
through retrenchment inaugurated by M. Blum last December. 
And there is the highly dangerous political crisis due to the uncer- 
tainty as to the future behaviour of the Communists, now that 
they have been driven into opposition. In this situation of three- 
fold instability, rendered even more delicate by the steady gather- 
ing of forces round General de Gaulle, anything might happen. 
Yet if France means anything to Frenchmen, there are forces 
present which indicate that the worst will not happen. The 
steadying inffuence of the fact that the settlement with Germany 
has still to be made is very strong. The Moscow Conference may 
be over, but the position at the end of it is not greatly different 
from the position at the beginning, and the luxury of another 
debate on another constitution is still too dangerous for France 
to afford. Even economic difficulties can act as a steadying force. 
When M. Ramadier referred to the danger of a collapse of the 
franc he knew how real the danger was. He was trying not to 
make Frenchmen’s fiesh creep, but to stiffen their backs. More- 
over, the parties are all on their mettle. If they succeed in riding 
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out this crisis they will have done something to demonstrate that 


there are weaknesses and uncertainties in General de Gaulle’s 
case for a stronger Executive, besides giving a fillip to the party 
system itself. And if all these warnings fail to produce a sense 
of responsibility, there is still France’s ability, demonstrated be- 
tween 1875 and 1940, to bump along almost indefinitely with an 
unsatisfactory constitution and a succession of unstable Govern- 
ments. 

Nevertheless, good luck and a capacity for muddling through 
beside which the similar faculty attributed to the British is nothing, 
will not be enough to get France through the next phase. And 
the difficulty of understanding the convolutions of French politics 
must not blind the British public to the importance of the French 
crisis for their own political future. First the symptoms of crisis 
must be studied with care. A little more than a month ago the 
difference between the Communists and the other French parties 
on the question of colonial policy came to a head on the question 
of Indo-China. The Communists disagreed with the policy of 
M. Moutet, the Minister for Overseas Territories, for putting 
down the Viet-Nam revolt, and the fall of the Government was 
only avoided by a hypocritical device. The Communist Ministers 
voted with the Government, thus claiming the shadow of agree- 
ment, and the Communist Deputies abstained, thus claiming the 
substance of disagreement. Three weeks later, on the parallel 
question of the revolt in Madagascar, the symptoms had become 
hectic, and the five Communist Ministers refused to agree with 
the rest of the Cabinet over the arrest of Deputies from Mada- 
gascar who were accused of complicity in the revolt. Since then 
a complicated strike at the Renault works in Paris, begun by 
M.R.P. and Socialist workers as a protest against Communist 
leadership, but developing into a demand, with Communist sup- 
port, for an all-round production bonus of ten francs an hour, has 
produced a major threat to the Government’s economic policy. 
At the same time the learing of M. Bidault to the Anglo-American 
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LESSON 


rather than the Russian side at the Moscow Conference has Taised 
the old bogy of a Western bloc, and, to crown it all, bread has 
become scarce in the larger towns of France. 

The main responsibility for bringing France through the crisis 


‘rests fairly and squarely on the Socialists. In view of their Steady 


decline in the elections of last year and their present relatively weak 
representation, that might appear to require explanation. But the 
magnificent political tour de force of M. Blum at the head of the 
minority Government of December-January provides all the 
explanation required. The Socialists have boldly taken over the 
economic policy of price stabilisation, capital construction and 
hard work, which can as surely save France as a similar policy 
could save Britain ; they have accepted the thankless responsi- 
bility for leading the coalition Government ; and this week they 
have, with much heart-searching, broken their alliance with the 
Communists. In the high-flown language of the political Press, 
they have destroyed the solidarity of the Left. In the language 
of common sense, they have made possible a French Government 
which, with the aid of the parties of the Centre and the Right 
Centre, can rule France effectively. They have made that possible. 
But they have still to make it actual. M. Ramadier remains in 
the saddle ; M. Blum, surpassing himself both for wisdom and 
daring, is still at his side ; but the Socialist National Council, on 
which both depend, only sanctioned the break with the Com. 
munists by a narrow majority. The danger is not over. 

If the negative side of the danger is the fatal capacity of the 
Socialists for hesitation, its positive side is the capacity of the 
Communists for sabotage. The French Communists have tried 
their hardest to appear respectable in the past few months. They 
have avoided an open breach with their colleagues, without at the 
same time deviating from the party line. At this moment they are 
still avoiding unconstitutional action and even unconstitutional 
threats. Their Ministers refused to resign from the Cabinet, but 
they took their dismissal quietly. But the leopard cannot change his 
spots. A rising wage level in France -would spell disaster, and the 
Communists support a rising wage level. The tendency of the 
French Government to play with the idea of collaboration with the 
British and Americans in the joint government of Western Germany 
is anathema to Russia, and the French Communists must therefore 
oppose it. These discontents have not yet risen to the top, and it 
is clear enough that the Communist Party would prefer to conceal 
them beneath the blanket of yet another ineffective coalition. But, 
after Tuesday’s decision, it seems that they are not to have the 
chance. If the Communists still wish to prove their respectability, 
they must prove it by playing the part of a constitutional opposi- 
tion. It will be interesting to see whether they pass the test. 

But it would be an over-simplification to say that all France ha 
to do to survive is to scotch the Communist menace; 
just as it is an over-simplification to say that all she has 
do to avoid a Fascist dictatorship is to imprison General & 
Gaulle. What France has to do is precisely what Britain has t 
do—to avoid the crude and false division of her people into the 
conventional camps of Red Revolution and Black Reaction. The 
French people are not divided in that way. Nor are the British 
people. It ought to be obvious that black and red are not the only 
colours in the political spectrum. General de Gaulle is not 4 
Fascist. And it must also be remembered that the millions a 
Communists in France are also Frenchmen. It would be foolish 
to deny that there are those in their midst who believe in th 
inevitability of class war and are working to promote it, but! 
would be equally foolish to admit that their view of society—th 
Marxist view—is right. Nevertheless, Communist propagand 
has brought France much nearer than Britain to this forcibk 
division of the community into the sheep and the goats, and th 
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next few weeks will decide whether the tendency can be reversed. 

Fortunately, there are many hopeful signs. M. Ramadier has 
ed the Socialist Party with firmness and skill, M. Blum’s advice 
has always been ready and always been right. It 1s still available. 
The President, M. Vincent Auriol, has already proved himself a 
man of wisdom and resource, and he is fast building up a set of 
conventions of the constitution which may yet make the Fourth 
Republic a workable machine. The tension of the Moscow Con- 
ference is relieved, and for the time being Frenchmen can look 
at their internal problems without continually glancing over their 
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shoulders at Germany. The success of the policy of price reduc- 
tions is still in doubt, but on the other hand there is no doubt 
whatever as to the soundness of the Monnet Plan, which can be 
put into effect if the immediate difficulties can be overcome. The 
signs are that if the Socialists want an alliance with the M.R.P. 
and the Rassemblement des Gauches they can have it. Such a 
combination could save France for, the next few years. During 


that time it is just possible that the French Communist Party 
could adapt itself, in honourable opposition, to a responsible and 
patriotic mould. But it is not very likely. 






A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


EVERAL of the diplomatic correspondents who attended the 

Moscow Conference have, since their return, been recording their 
impressions of what they saw and heard of Russia generally, and very 
interesting they are, particularly since the visitors, representing differ- 
ent political views, or at any rate papers of different political views, 
agree so largely in their conclusions. All of them are profoundly 
struck by the extremes of wealth and poverty, and the extent of rhe 
disparity in incomes in Russia today ; unskilled workers, for example, 
get 275 roubles a month (a rouble being the practi¢al equivalent of 
perhaps 6d.), successful lawyers, doctors or writers anything up to 
4000. But these, of course, are the exception. What impressed the 
British journalists beyond everything was the vast mass of overcrowd- 
ing and poverty. Russia’s economic condition, as a result partly of 
war devastation and partly of last year’s poor harvest, is clearly worse 
than is commonly realised here. That is one reason why none of 
the journalists believes for a moment in the danger of aggressive war 
by Russia ; she is not within sight of being in a position to wage 
another major war. But if there is immense poverty there is little 
discontent, largely because Russians do not realise, and are not allowed 
to realise, that conditions in other countries are any better than 
their own. Politically there is little sign of important developments. 
“ It is essentially the party and the State which mould public opinion,” 
writes Alexander Clifford in the Daily Mail, “not public opinion 
which influences the State.” That is unquestionably true, and the 
reason why it is a flagrant abuse of language to speak of democracy 
n Russia. 

* 7 7 * 


The pamphlet Keep i.eft concerns the rather deeply fissured 
Labour Party only. The moving spirit (though he had two col- 
laborators in the actual writing) is understood to ke Mr. R. H. S. 
Crossman, Assistant-Editor of the New Statesman; the pamphlet 
is published by the New Statesman; and the New Statesman in 
one of its dispassionate leading articles examines the manifesto and 
finds itself in full accord. The avowed purpose of the writers is 
to tell the Government what’s what, with a view to the impending 
Labour Party Conference at Whitsuntide. The attempt will no 
doubt be successful, for more than the fifteen M.P.s who take 
responsibility for Keep Left are likely to share many of the views 
it expresses. Indeed, quite a number on all sides of the House 
approve such proposals as a further curtailment of Juxury imports, 
or better rationalisation and standardisation of design. But the 
general upshot of the Keep Left policy is more regimentation than 
ever, emerging from the conviction that the writers know more about 
business than most successful businessmen, and more about the 
army than most successful soldiers. And this, one item in a list of 
“Twenty Things To Do,” 

“No Truck with Churchill. Kill the Tory idea of bolstering 
up the British Empire with American dollars and _ fighting 
America’s battle with British soldiers,” 

is just one of those semi-lunatic slogans which makes it next to 
impossible to take its authors seriously. 
. * s * 

I have not often read anything more distasteful than the interview 
with Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, who has just arrived in New York with 
Mrs. Wodehouse and a Pekinese, in Tuesday’s Evening Standard. 


Allowance must no doubt be made for the possibility of inaccuracy 
in reporting, but it can hardly all be inaccurate. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wodehouse do not intend to come to Britain. “It all boils down 
to the food,” Mr. Wodehouse explained ; “ France is pretty much 
down, but I hear that England’s worse.” However, the Wodehouse 
ménage appears not to be living so far in extreme luxury ; it was 
discovered on the 16th floor of “an obscure New York hotel.” Mr. 
Wodehouse is gloomy about the prospects of his books in England ; 
Jeeves and Blandings Castle seem to have little place in the new 
order. “The Socialist Government are all right, I suppose, but 
you s.mply can’t distribute Blancings Castles to- everyone, now can 
vou.” Mrs. Wedehouse took considerable part in the interview, but 
her contributions for the most part do not compel quotation— 
except her last affirmation: “From now on my husband’s lips are 
absolutely sealed. He does not open his mouth again.” There are 
bits of good news here and there in this paragraph if you forage 
for them. 
* - * 7 

The English language has its deficiencies. There is a desire— 
very reasonable and intelligible—in certain quarters to avoid the use 
of the word “ conscript,” for men enrolling under the National Service 
scheme. There is no doubt something derogatory about “ conscript,” 
but what are you to substitute? “ National service men ” is suggested. 
From certain points of view that is certainly preferable, but no 
speaker or writer is going to use habitually three words where one 
will express his meaning. Nor should.he; for the multiplication 
of words there is no defence. So what is needed is a single-word 
synonym for “ conscript.” I don’t believe one exists, but there is no 
reason against inventing one; but it must be sensible, apposite and 
not too obviously manufactured. 


* * * * 


Sir Stafford Cripps, I see, mentioned at the week-end thar the 
Board of Trade receives some 900,000 letters a month from people 
discontented with various details in the rationing schemes that concern 
that department ; I imagine the Minister of Food’s postbag is not 
much smaller. This raises rather serious considerations. Every one 
of these letters has to be opened and read ; most or all of them, I 
assume, gets some form of acknowledgement. Very few can tell the 
Ministers anything they didn’t know already about popular opinions 
on themselves and their activities. No doubt the expression of the 
common man’s view is valuable within limits, but if the views are 
to assume this kind of volume it is unrea@»nable to complain about 
swollen hordes of civil servants, 

* * * > 


The ready decision of the Postmaster-General to abandon, in face 
of abundantly justified protests and appeals, the proposed television 
station on White Horse Hill, Berkshire, is in pointed contrast to the 
continued obduracy of the Minister of Town and Country Planning 
over the Bankside power-station. In the past week the Town- 
Planning Committee of the London County Council has declared 
unanimously against the scheme; so has the Southwark Borough 
Council, in whose area Bankside falls ; and the Roval Institution of 
British Architects has unanimously associated itself with the multi- 
tudinous protests. The issue between democracy and bureaucracy 
is fairly joinec. JANUS. 
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THE UNFINISHED CITY 


By D. W. BROGAN 


N 1801 Mrs. John Adams, wife of the second President and the 

first mistress of what was not yet known as the White House, 
hung up her washing in the great East Room of the “ Executive 
Mansion.” ‘The new federal capital was unfinished ; it still is, 146 
years later, when the village—rto, that is too flattering, the hamlet— 
has grown to a city of over a million and is the capital of the most 
powerful nation on the earth. For Washington is an example of the 
limitations of planning. Its site was chosen by a most able estimator 
of land values, General Washington. Its plan was made by an in- 
genious engineer, Major L’Enfant. In the last generation at least, 
money has been lavished on its development, and most of its natural 
disadvantages have been overcome by the resources of modern tech- 
nology. Yet Washington is always about to be in a state of being 
complete. Only it never is. 

When I first stayed in it, twenty-one years ago, the plaza between 
the Union Station and the Capitol was filled with remporary shacks 
that had housed the flocks of typists brought in to win World War I. 
That open space has not been covered over in World War I, 
but even more temporary shacks have been erected (it is on the way 
to the airport that you see them now) and the most incongruous 
hutments lie in the shadow of the vast Imperial Roman offices built 
in the dark days of President Hoover. Despite the erection of new 
buildings on the scale of Versailles, despite spilling over across the 
Potomac into Virginia of such gigantosauruses of buildings as the 
Pentagon that houses the War Department, central Washington has 
its shacks. They house the Navy; some of them date from the 
days when Franklin D. Roosevelt was Wilson’s Assistant-Secretary 
of the Navy. They house, or housed, part of the State Department ; 
a friend of mine was lodged for.a while in a hut bearing a name 
that suggested a musical-comedy theme-song, “Temporary U.” 
But it ‘seems as unlikely now as at any time in the history of the 
capital that the main, almost the sole, business of Washington, the 
government of the United States, will be housed entirely in build- 
ings designed for the purpose and worthy of the dignity of the 
institutions served. No, there will still be huts; there will still be 
plates on incongruous edifices bearing the name of bureaux and 
independent offices that can find no room in the marble palaces of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The unfinished character of Washington is an old story. 
to be a joke at the expense of the “city of magnificent distances 
when only a mud path lined by a few shacks joined the Capitol to 
the White House a mile away. Supercilious British visitors like 
Tom Moore could laugh at American braggadocio. This scattered 
collection of huts and unfinished public buildings would never be 
a city! Two generations later, it looked as if Moore was right. 
When Lincoln came to Washington to be inaugurated it was markedly 
unfinished. A contemporary witness testified gloomily to frustrated 
hopes. “The President’s house, the little dingy State Department, 
set squat on the ground now occupied by the nortn wing of the 
Treasury, the War and Navy on Seventeenth Street, the Post Office 
Department, and the Interior, were the only completed public offices 
of the capital. The Washington Monument, the Capitol, and the 
Treasury building were melancholy specimens of arrested develop- 
ment.” To the exiled foreign diplomats, Washington was some- 
thing like Addis Ababa as depicted in Black Mischief. It was a 
small and shabby capital for what was already a great nation. It 
was, so suspicious Northerners thought, proof of Southern perfidy 
that Washington was still unfinished. Lincoln was right in insisting 
that, war or no war, the new dome should be put on the Capitol, 
even though the rebel armies lay just across the river. But it was 
no dccident, no conspiracy ; it was in the nature of Washington to 
be forever growing out of its clothes. It still is. And as children 
often do, it insists on growing in awkward directions. The Capitol, 
the Supreme Court and the Library of Congress are still on the edge 
of the city. True, there are now miles of little houses, rather like 


It used 


Colindale, that stretch into Maryland behind the group of monu- 
mental buildings on Capitol Hill, but “nobody who is anybody” 
lives there ; an invisible frontier cuts all that region off from the 
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capital of the United States. You might as well live in Bals 
and be done with it—far better, as the Baltimoreans will rightly insig, 


But Washington is not only buildings that recall Diocletian flanked 
by constructions that recall a mining camp. It is people; and the 
great mark of Washington is that so many of its inhabitants have 
elsewhere their abiding city. True (as Mr. Jonathan Daniels Points 
out in his acute and entertaining book Frontier on the Potomact) 
it is hard, once you have tasted of the splendours and miseries of 
Washington life, to “go back to Pocatello.” It is not only «, 
Senators who hang around Capitol lobbies and the capital’s bay 
Quite minor officials, newspapermen, lobbyists, cannot tear them. 
selves away from the sacred area that lies between the Potomac, the 
Capitol and, say, Dupont Circle. If the victims of Washington ap 
socially minded, the area must be extended at least up to the Britig 
Embassy and out to the better parts of Georgetown. Washingt 
doesn’t need a fountain of Trevi; they nearly all come back 
refuse to leave. 


Yet Washington is not, in many cases, the legal residence of jts 
most important inhabitants, for all politicians must keep up a leg! 
residence elsewhere. And many important officials come to Wash. 
ington only for brief spells of service, or so they plan. Yet they 
tend to stay longer than they had decided to, and they tend, after 
a return to the outside world, to come back. It is not only the 
southern charm to which even so confirmed a Yankee as Heny 
Adams testified. It is the fascination of seeing, or thinking you see, 
the wheels go round. Henry James called Washington “ the city 
of conversation.” It may have been that, but it is certainly now 
the city of gossip, high, low and middle. It is not only the city 
of gossip, but the city of court gossip. More than once I hav 
advised British officials going out to Washington not to waste time 
on Bryce or other authorities but to read Saint-Simon or Prous, 
For they are going out to a court, the court of the White Hous 
and the other rival lesser courts ; there is Chantilly, the Palais Royal 
as well as Versailles. There is Congress ; there is the Supreme Coun, 
But above all there is the White House, which got its name and 
colour when it was painted to cover up the scars left by its burning 
at British hands in 1814. 

In one of the most effective passages of his book Mr. Daniels, 
at the time an important White House official, describes the day in 


which the terrible news came from Georgia and Vice-President 
Truman was sent for. He was with his colleague, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, relaxing after a day spent in presiding 


over the Senate of which he had been so recently a member. And 
in a moment all was changed ; he was no longer “ Harry” ; he was 
“Mr. President.” In his hands lay power far beyond that in the 
hands of any other man in the world, perhaps in the hands of any 
man in the world’s history, for the first great secret told President 
Truman was one most carefully kept from Senator Truman and 
Vice-President Truman, the secret of the atomic bomb. And it 
was for him to decide when and if it was to be used. 

This is the fascination of Washington ; this is its reason for being 
unfinished. There is a steady and irreversible concentration of 
power in the capital ; since 1933 Washington has cast its shoe over 
New York and what is said and done there shadows the world. 
The little man walking briskly in the early morning followed by his 
secret service guards is the President of the United States, the 
man from Missouri “who has to be shown.” The White Howse 
(perhaps the only really satisfactory building in Washington) is the 
power-house. And so the American people feel who come on pilgrim- 
age to this artificial Mecca. It is easy to laugh at the tourists 
moving from Capitol to White House, from the shrine in the Library 
of Congress, which holds the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, to the Japanese cherry-trees round the Jefferson 
Memorial. Fathers and mothers, daughters and sons (more 
daughters than sons I guess), they are typical of all kinds d 
Americans for whom Washington is the centre of “the last, best 
hope of earth.” Our bright young people know better than tha 
Yet as a few weeks ago I stood with the rest of the audience as tht 
nine Justices of the Supreme Court filed in, I looked at the serious 
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impressed, attentive faces of the parents and the children. I watched 
them as the crier made his proclamation and the justices relaxed to 
jjsten to the opinions being read, with an ease that did not destroy 
ignity. The final words of the court crier rang in my ears: “God 
save the United States and this honourable Court.” The audience 
thought, if it did not say, “Amen.” They felt that this was one 
of the most important places and most important ceremonials in the 
world ; here they were united to one of the great symbols of their 
country. Senatus populusque Romanus. It was a living, growing 
ration. And maybe that is why Washington is still unfinished ; it 
js because the United States is unfinished too and is not to be penned 
up and delimited in accordance with even the most advanced and 
ingenious blue-print. 


SYRIA AND TRANSJORDAN 


By ROBIN MAUGHAM 


RANSJORDAN is the happiest country in the Middle East. 

The people are friendly, genial and hospitable. I believe there 
are three reasons for the success of this small State which was created 
as a result of the Cairo Conference of 1921. The transition from 
desert to town has been gradual. Transjordan has been isolated by 
its inland position from the full blast of Western influence, with 
the result that the educated class has not, as in Egypt and Syria, 
completely outgrown the country’s capacity to absorb it. Trans- 
jordan is a land of country men. Secondly, Transjordan has enjoyed 
the service of English advisers who have come to love its people 
and to be loved by them. In the Arab countries, second-rate officials 
insulated by their snobbery from friendship with Arabs are fatal 
to British policy.. For the Arab is more interested in personality than 
in policy. The man to him is the Government. That is why when 
we have had men of high purpose with integrity and love of the 
Arabs Lawrence, Peake and Cornwallis—and today in 
Transjordan, Glubb, the commander-in-chief of the Arab Legion, 
nd Kirkbride, the British Minister—we have prospered, while 
with regular diplemats we have often failed. The soldier and the 
general who live cleser to the realities of hunger and death make 


such as 


better ambassadors than the sedate bureaucrat from Whitehall. 
But perhaps the most important factor in the welfare of Transjordan 
s the Arab Legion, which bridges the wide gulf between the bedu 


ind the townee 
I one m i 1 s| he 


to regard the G 


That it does so is due to the brave experiment 
Arab tribes had been accustomed for centuries 


vernment as their enemy. It was Glubb’s plan to 


persuede the tribesmen, the raiders, the wild outlaws traditionally 
against the Government, to enlist in the police force. The plan 
succeeded. And today the proudest soldiers in the army are the 
bedourn. The skirt-wearers are a people ; the trousered ones have 
been scattered along the shores of the Levant by the tides of 


innumerable migrations and invasions. But in the Arab Legion 
fight side by side. The men of the Arab Legion form the 
cement which has strengthened the social structure of the Trans- 
jordan. They are the people. The gulf between service and civilian 


life dces not exist. 


they 


The smail subsidy paid by Britain would be worth while if only 
to ensure security in this vital area, But the British taxpayer gets 
his return. At the moment the Arab Legion is performing guard 
duties over Palestine. The Arab Legion is performing the 
duties of British division at half the cost. Its discipline and 
morale are excellent. The Transjordan Frontier Force has an 
indifferent morale, and has once seriously mutinied. The Arab 
Legion has fought brilliantly in the Syria and in the Iraq campaigns. 
What reason for the difference between the two forces? I 
believe there is fundamentally only one. The Arab Legion (unlike 
the Transjordan Frontier Force) is mostly officered by Arabs. All 
officers and men owe allegiance to King Abdullah. They feel the 
Arab Legi is their own show. They can see their countrymen 
admire it. And they are proud of themselves. You can notice it in 
their ca re, in their flashing white belts, in their cleanliness and 
their discipline. As I say, they feel it is their own show. If Trans- 
jordan | very reason to be proud of the Arab Legion, Britain has 


every re to be thankful for it. 
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But at this moment in official minds in Whitehall a dark shadow 
hangs over Transjordan in the form of a question mark. And 
this is the Greater Syria Plan. Syria is now reputed to be the 
second most expensive place in the world. The people blame the 
Government for the high cost of living. The pound sterling is now 
at 8.80 pounds Syrian. Food is expensive, and a glass of beer may 
cost two pounds Syrian at a bar and ten pounds Syrian in a night 
club, which only the very rich and untaxed merchants can afford. 
The middle class are badly affected by the high cost of living, for 
they have appearances to keep up. The poor go in rags and eat 
when they can. These Arabs have learned to subsist on pathetically 
little and are therefore prone to tuberculosis, The Government 
has inherited a difficult situation. Through the fault of the Manda- 
tory Power in Syria, there is an inexperienced Government govern- 
ing an inexperienced people. 

The Syrians are extremely individualist. Intense loyalty to family 
or tribe takes the place of public spirit. They have always been 
accustomed to dislike the Government of the day, and the habit per- 
sists. Moreover, the republican Government is modelled on the French 
system, and all things French are now loathed in Syria. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that, however good the Government may 
be, there is much talk of the only alternative—the Greater Syria 
Plan to link Syria with Transjordan under one monarchy and to 
form one country again from what was originally one country before 
the Allies split it up after the 1916 war into Palestine, Syria and 
Transjordan. (There are now eight frontier checks petween Amman 
and Damascus.) The Foreign Office does not believe that the 
Greater Syria Plan has a chance of success. This is wishful thinking. 
Our diplomats in Damascus and the Lebanon mostly meet the 
Government officials and their friends who are obviously strongly 
opposed to the Greater Syria Plan. They do not even know the 
names of its supporters. But in fact the Greater Syria Plan is a 
secret, highly organised movement in and out of Syria and Iraq 
which may start up, and if it does I believe it may succeed. 

It is probable that a third of the Army, all the Jebel Druze, almost 
half the people and ninety-five per cent. of the tribes want to link 
Syria with Transjordan. It is certain that they are not unanimous 
over the methods of so doing, which involves, not only the abandon- 
ment of sovereignty, but a change of Government by one of the 
countries involved. The slick lawyer politicians in Damascus are 
townees born and bred (in Arabic shenageet or trouser-wearers). 

‘heir overthrow may be by the skirted men from the tribes who 
have kept virile and strong and untainted by European influence. 
One factor which operates curiously both for and against the Greater 
Syria Plan is that everyone believes (quite wrongly) that the British 
are backing it. All kinds of malicious scandals are spread by Dr. 
Subi Abu Ghanima, ex-Palestine rebel who fled to Damascus in 1938 
and now leads the “Transjordan Arab Party” in Damascus to 
undermine the prestige of King Abdullah, who almost alone of 
Middle East potentates has never swerved from his friendship to 
Great Britain. 

The most dangerous opposition to the Greater Syria Plan comes 
from the Communists. Arab education during the last twenty years 
has sacrificed wisdom to cleverness, and has produced a_ black- 
coated class of young clerks above manual labour, only a small 
proportion of whom can be -absorbed. Attached by habit to 
their traditional way of life, but encouraged to conform to the 
ways of a Western community, these semi-educated Arabs are in 
danger of becoming men forced to live in two worlds—to neither 
of which they belong. Communist influence is at its greatest where 
Islam is weakest. The Communist Party flourishes in the Lebanon ; 
it is gaining influence in Damascus. The Russian penetration into 
Northern Arabia is by two separate methods. The first consists in 
secret action to disrupt the security of the country. This method is 
not hampered by any consideration of Communist ideology. The 
agents concerned would support King Abdullah if it suited their 
book. The second method consists of Communist propaganda 
designed to appeal especially to the discontented minorities. It is 
not by chance that Khalid Bagdache, a Kurd, is the leader of the 
Syrian Communist Party and that the leader of the Lebanese Com- 
munist Party is an Armenian. Strong Communist groups exist in 
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all the big towns of the Levant. The Russian propaganda film in 
colour of the victory parade in Moscow has impressed the Arabs. 
Money from Russian sources is poured out in propaganda and in 
secret subsidies to various papers. 

In Damascus, people compare the British with the Russians. “ The 
English accept whatever power they find in a country and back it,” 
I was told. “The Russians take hold of whatever power they find 
and direct it to their own use.” The British are shy of using any 
influence, in case they offend the French. The British Council is 
too poor to provide effective help in the field of education. For 
this reason the Syrian Government has temporarily abandoned a 
project to start a boarding-school outside Damascus modelled on 
the British public-school system. Our fear of exerting influence 
makes us appear callous to our friends. “ The English won the war,” 
an Arab said to me, “but their friends are still out in the cold.” 
It is distressing to discover how little the British point of view is 
understood. All our motives are suspect. Perhaps the trouble is that 
we ourselves are confused. We seem to have lost the will for power. 
The Arab admires two things: strength and loyalty. In Syria we 
are displaying neither. 


PERPLEXED AMERICA 
By GUNTHER STEIN 

Tucson, Arizona. 
MERICAN post-war life has developed two strangely contra- 
dictory aspects—on the material side an almost incredible 
degree of national well-being ; on the psychological side a mood of 
uncertainty, vague fears and near-frustration. This impression, 
gained in New York and other “ old,” comparatively mature and 
sophisticated cities of the Eastern seaboard, grows even stronger 
as one travels through the newer and more earthy Middle West, 
through briskly growing young California and through the buoyantly 
awakening lands of the future in the North-West and South-West. 
Prosperity of an unprecedented breadth and depth vividly reveals 
itself as a nation-wide phenomenon, from which even the problem- 
ridden half-Negro South is by no means a complete exception. 
Everywhere, solid, modern middle-class standards of living have 
spread deep into those under-privileged classes that remained un- 
benefited by the boom of the ‘twenties and were sliding from 
poverty into misery during the Great Depression of the ’thirties. 
The great bulk of American farmers have never been as prosperous 
as they are now, with the larger part of their debts paid off, with 
record reserves in the banks, with a steady demand at record prices 
for their record crops, and with money enough (at average annual 
family incomes of £2,000 or above in States like Iowa, California 
and many other regions) to buy freely the furniture and draperies, 
the electrical washing-machines, the radios, gadgets and clothing 

displayed in the modern department stores of the market centres. 
Industry has never been as busy in peace-time as it is now. Un- 
expectedly large numbers of war-created plants, and with them 
entire war-born communities, have weathered the dreaded recon- 
version period, and their growth continues. New plants are still 
going up faster than new housing, and machinery for increasing 
(or more rational) production is being installed everywhere. Profits 
have never been better. Employment, too, is at top levels un- 
achieved in previous years of peace, and there are still “Help 
Wanted ” signs at factory entrances where lines of unemployed used 
to form before the war. The cost of living is certainly high, and 
wages in many industries are lagging behind, yet never before have 
more people looked as well-fed and well-clothed as now, and never 
have retail sales been larger than at present. Never have colleges 
been as crowded, not only with Government-supported veterans but 
with the sons and daughters of a broad cross-section of the American 


people. One need not think of Europe and Asia but only of pre- 


war America to be impressed with the present prosperity and with 
the further heights to which it would rise through the use of all 
the human, technical and material resources pulsating in this vastly 
strengthened economy of the United States—if prosperity were to 
last. 

But few believe that it will. 


Whether it is industrialists or re- 
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tailers who express their views, farmers or workers, teachers or 
students at colleges, politicians or housewives, a majority of them all 
over the country seem to bear out recent public-opinion polls which 
showed that sixty per cent. of Americans believe a depression likely 
in the foreseeable future. This vague but widespread feeling of 
economic insecurity, not ingratitude or pampered insatiability, is wha 
seems to make so few people appear fully appreciative of today’s 
prosperity. It is the first factor in the present American mood of 
uncertainty and suspense ; and endeavours from above, from Govern. 
ment and Chambers of Commerce, from leading business-men ang 
editorial writers, to fight the psychology of depression-fear seem 
to give people a confirmation of the dangers ahead, rather than a 
feeling of safety. What deepens the uncertainty even among the 
least sceptical are, as a group of college students put it, “ those sad 
domestic parallels to the international failures at bringing about an 
understanding on vital problems ”—i.e., the ever-recurring labour. 
management conflicts, the futile industry-Government controversy 
about dangerously high prices and profits and the squabbles for and 
against lower taxes in Congress. All this brings home to more and 
more people the disquieting fact that the vast and complicated 
economic mechanism of their country has no longer the purposeful 
Government guidance that achieved the miracles of war-production 
and through them the present record prosperity nor, as yet, that 
self-guidance which purposeful co-operation of industry, labour, 
trade, agriculture, the people’s representatives in Congress and the 
administration must provide as the only possible alternative. “Where 
does the final responsibility lie for keeping our economy on an even 
keel?” a discussion group of business men asked itself. “ And where, 
today, lies the authority that can enforce co-operation between al] 
interest-groups?” There was no answer. 

The world problem, too, is a growing burden on the American 
mind. Everywhere there seems to be a new realisation of the 
immensity of America’s international responsibilities, and at least 
some vague and disturbing awareness of the dangerous consequences 
an unsettled world will have on the United States. Worries about 
America’s difficult international tasks merge with the fear of economic 
insecurity, and the combined domestic and foreign problems often 
lead to spontaneous confession of groups of serious-minded men and 
women in various parts of the country to a deep feeling of their 
inadequacy as citzens responsible for vital decisions in both fields. 
It is by no means doubt of the workability of democracy they ex- 
press ; on the contrary, it is the realisation of their duties toward 
their own country and the world, and their desire to fulfil them, 
which make them regret their comparative ineffectiveness in the 
face of problems that require more information and better judge- 
ment than they can hope to acquire under the pressure of their 
private work. “What can we do?” is a frequently heard summary 
of discussions about the dangers for which American democracy 
may be heading, especially in time of economic crisis or of inter- 
national complications, if its citizen basis cannot be mobilised for 
more active and responsible participation in increasingly complicated 
State affairs, and for more effective popular control over powerful 
interest-groups in industry and labour and in the Democratic and 
Republican party machines. 

Both political parties, it seems, have lost popularity since the last 
elections and failed to be an inspiration to those who want 10 
conquer the present mood of frustration. While the popular interest 
in domestic and foreign problems is rising everywhere, and while 
more and more of the people who are the firmest believers in demo- 
cratic government are ready to follow a purposeful and far-seeing 
leadership toward constructive aims, there is today in America what 
a sociology professor called “an expanding ideological vacuum in 
terms of an unsatisfied yearning for an all-embracing political pr- 
gramme that will provide domestic and international security.” Who, 
and what, will fill this vacuum? This central problem of the United 
States is already being discussed in wide circles. Where the general 
leanings are toward the Right, it is brought up in the form of sound- 
ing the alarm against the danger of Communism making headway 
through popular confusion and possible economic complications. 
Where the leanings are toward the Lefé, it is raised as the dangef 
of some form of Americanised Fascism taking hold of commando 
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heights of power and of large groups of the politically uneducated 
and gullible public. Either danger may arise in the future. But 
observations in various parts of the country fail to show any signifi- 
cant growth of Communist or Fascist tendencies. The basic strength 
of the general democratic idea all over the United States and in all 
groups of the population seems unimpaired. But it needs fresh 
contents to overcome the present American mood of insecurity, and 
it needs them soon, before demagogues may be given the opportunity 
of exploiting that mood for their own ends in a situation of economic 
crisis. 


THE PARISH COUNCIL 


By VICTOR BONHAM-CARTER 


IKE many other rural institutions, the parish council has long 

ceased to be taken seriously by the majority of people in this 
country. This is an attitude of mind induced, on the one hand, 
by a sense of superiority in the towns, and on the other by a sense 
of inferiority in the countryside. Both these “senses” have an 
economic cause, for whereas agriculture has steadily declined since 
the 18703, urban development has been going on fast since the 
1770s. All this is a great pity, for the parish council itself is far 
from ridiculous. True, it suffers from ignorance and neglect. Few 
people know, for example, that it is of recent origin, its year of 
birth being 1894; on the other hand the parochial assemblies, on 
which it is undoubtedly based, date from very early times. 

We know, for instance, that as early as Elizabeth’s reign the parish 
was the unit that administered the poor law. Highways also were 
largely a parish responsibility. Later on, in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, when a number of new authorities took 


over these duties, village affairs continued to be settled in the vestry . 


by the parson, the squire and the leading parishioners. Reform was, 
however, on the march, and all rural administration came to be 
reorganised by two Local Government Acts. The first, in 1888, set 
up the county councils. The second, in 1894, set up the rural 
district councils and the parish councils. This meant that the 
ecclesiastical and civil business of a village were separated, and the 
vestry system was finally abolished. At the time.this legislation 
was regarded as highly progressive, and parish councils in particular 
were confidently expected to revolutionise country life. Alas, after 
fifty years’ trial it cannot be said that these hopes have been fulfilled, 
or anything approaching them. In fact, there was some talk before 
the recent war of abolishing parish councils altogether, as having 
failed in their purpose. That would have been a great injustice. 
However, before discussing this point, it is necessary to understand 
how a parish council is constituted and what are its powers and 
limitations. 

A parish council consists of from five to fifteen members, accord- 
ing to the population of the village. A candidate may put up for 
election if he is a local government elector, or has resided in the 
parish (or within three miles) for twelve months previous to the 
election, or owns or leases property within the parish. Election is 
carried out by a show of hands at a parish meeting (viz., an assembly 
of all the parish voters) or by secret ballot if a certain quorum of 
the meeting demands it. The members hold office for three years, 
and they elect a chairman annually from among themselves. Perhaps 
the most important of all the council’s obligations are those con- 
cerned with rights of way. All its footpaths, bridle-paths, cart- 
tracks and green roads should be most jealously guarded and kept 
tree from obstruction and encroachment. The council also has 
voluntary powers to keep the surfaces in good order, and to look 
after all stiles and footbridges. Furthermore, by reason of the Rights 
of Way Act, 1932, it can draw up a schedule of all the public ways, 
mark them on a map for public inspection, and deposit copies with 
the rural district and county councils, on whom it can always rely 
for assistance in dealing with offenders. Then the council can do 


much tor the social requirements of the village. For instance, it 
can buy land for a playing-field, and provide the necessary buildings 
and equipment. It can also build or acquire a hall, which can be 
used both for parish business and for public meetings and entertain- 
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ment. Alternatively, it may contribute towards the expenses of a 
voluntary organisation (¢.g., a war memorial committee) which has 
undertaken to provide either of these facilities. Again, the council 
has power to provide public baths or a swimming-pool ; and finally, 
if allotments are wanted, then it must acquire the necessary land to 
satisfy the demand. 


In addition to these clearly defined powers, the parish meeting 
may by resolution enable the parish council to make use of certain 
adoptive Acts to provide such services as street-lighting or a public 
library or a cemetery. And that is not the end, for there is a long 
list of miscellaneous powers, including the appointment of managers 
to the primary school and the administration of property for 
charitable purposes. The greatest obstacles, however, to the 
effectiveness of any parish council are the restrictions placed upon 
its spending-power, for this is limited to the product of a 4d. rate, 
or in special circumstances 8d. In most parishes this adds up to a 
small sum in the region of £30 a year. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that an active parish council has plenty of scope. The tragedy is 
that so few councils have made use of their opportunities. 


Take, for example, the parish council of which I happen to be 
chairman, The minutes, over the last fifty years, do not make 
impressive reading. They show that, whereas the council has pre- 
served the rights of way, and has always had its representatives on 
the village organisations, all the amenities of the village have been 
created by voluntary effort, to which the council has not made a 
single contribution. It has rarely spent more than £12 per annum 
(the product of 1d. rate), and I am sure that many of the councillors 
have been unaware that they could spend or do more. In fact it 
has been a typical parish council, with councillors ignorant of their 
duties, fearful of the district auditor, anxious merely to meet four 
times a year (the minimum) and to keep the rates down. 

The comparative failure of parish councils can be attributed to 
two things. First to the fact that the ghost of the old vestry system 
was never properly laid. In other words, control remained in the 
hands of the hereditary leaders of the village. And whereas this 
had worked well in the past, when agriculture was buoyant and the 
land could support a resident squire and a prosperous parson, the 
pattern had been breaking down ever since 1874, when the agri- 
cultural depression began. Secondly, when for economic reasons 
the old régime was disinf@@rating, there was nothing ready to take 
its place. A vacuum occurred. The smallholders and labourers— 
the majority of the village—had been used to an oligarchic rule, and 
had taken its rigidity and its benevolence for granted. They had 
never been allowed to take part in local government, and now they 
did not want to. 

That was approximately the position before the late war. How- 
ever, today in 1947 there are renewed grounds for hope. Chiefly, 
there seems a fair chance for the land. On a revived agriculture 
and on villages balanced, perhaps, by the introduction of small manu- 
facturing and service industries, country life will consolidate itself 
once more. The pattern that is already emerging will be less hier- 
archical and far more democratic. Popular education and the ex- 
periences of the war are having an effect upon the agricultural 
worker, who is no longer taking things for granted. In my village 
at the last election two out of the six successful candidates were 
labourers, and there were several who failed to get in; but at least 
they put up, and that is a good sign. There is a growing tendency 
for the real leaders of the village to be found once again on the 
parish council, but this time they are there for reasons of ability 
alone, not of inheritance. 


Finally there is a new phenomenon—the Parish Councils Asso- 
ciation, set up in April of this year with the aid of the National 
Council of Social Service. The association will supply a parish 
council with all the information and advice it so badly needs, will 
fight for reforms and will generally further the interests of parish 
government. Representing as it will some 6-7,000 parish councils 
and parish meetings, the association will be ranked as one of the 
big battalions, with good prospects of winning any battle it sees 
fit to enter. There will be no excuse if parish councils do not prove 
their worth during the next fifty vears. 
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STRATFORD, 1947 


By JOHN GARRETT 

ARRICK acclaimed Stratford-upon-Avon as “the town which 
gave birth to the first genius since the Creation,” and described 
it as “the most wretched-looking place in all Britain.” The great 
actor’s view was perhaps jaundiced by the recollection that the 
jubilee celebrations which he had initiated the previous year had 
been rained out. Whatever the position in 1770, such a description 
is emphatically unfair to today’s clean and unspoilt market town. 
Stratford somehow seems to infect visitors with its own rhythm 
of gracious living, so that those most rowdy elsewhere seem to behave 
w:th becoming decorum. There are worse places than Stratford to 
“beguile the time and feed your knowledge with viewing of the 
town.” Even in a spring all too full of “winter’s traces,” the lige 
of buildings from the Crypt chapel, past the timbered Grammar 
School, and stretching down Church Street, its grey beauty suddenly 

lit with: a riot of forsyth.a, is a harmonious sight for any eye. 
Stratford is an ideal setting for the Shakespeare festival. Until 
recently there was good ground for quarrel that the standard of pro- 
ductions in the Memorial Theatre was worthy neither of Shakespeare 
nor of his birthplace. Financial policy was Pecksniffian in principle, 
and the huge and assured profits, instead of being ploughed back 
into worthy productions, were allowed to accumulate in a reserve 
fund. The profit on the war year’s working in 1944 was £22,945. 
Too little time was given for rehearsal ; too many plays had to be 
produced by one man, and a company which had presented eight 
masterpieces was too exhausted and breathless to feel very critical 
through the rest of the season about what was often jejune achieve- 
ment. Year after year Shakespeare was presented in the town of his 
birth always inadequately, and often downright badly. Time was when 
the governors of the theatre were lulled into a happy complacency 
by the never-ending and uncritical queues which unquestioningly 
accepted the proffered fare. There was no imaginative conception 
of Stratford as the Mecca where the Shakespearian enthusiasts the 
world over could be certain of enjoying distinguished productions 

of the plays. 
“ Shakespeare! Shakespeare! Shakespeare! 
Let th’ inchanting sound, 
From Avon’s shores rebound ; 
Through the air, 


Let it bear ; 
The precious freight the envious nations round,” 


Garrick had boomed in his Jubilee Ode, while the rains beat down, 
the river rose and Boswell regretted that Johnson had preferred 
the solid satisfactions of Brighton to the sight of the actor ecstatically 
“transformed into a demi-god.” The nations have ever since been 
envious when they have not been predatory, but Stratford’s Memorial 
Theatre has not until] the last few years been worthy of its “ precious 
freight.” 

The governors have now adopted a more enlightened policy, and 
recognised their sacred trust for ensuring that this country’s most 
valuable cultural expoct is worthily presented to the milling millions 
who confidently flock to their theatre. Sir Barry Jackson’s appoint- 
ment in 1945 as Girector heralded a new deal for the Memorial 
Theatre. Mediocrity heard his name and took its flight. The 
company has been enlarged, producers increased, productions 
staggered, and a perfection of polish aimed at which was altogether 
unknown in the old days. Smal! parts are not necessarily given to 
small players, and more care is lavished upon their contribution to 
the whole picture. Equally much remains to be done. The theatre 
is still not employing enough scenery and costume designers of 
genuine distinction. Players of the first order are still chary of 
venturing so far from London and the certainty of the critics’ 
appraisal. Dances, movement and ballet suggest the need for em- 
ploying a full-time expert in these things. But the first fruits of 
the new policy taste well, and whet the appetite for what is to come. 

The biggest feather in last season’s cap was Peter Brook’s pro- 
duction of Love’s Labour’s Lost. It is retained in this season’s 
repertory until July rst. Here was a production lovely and expert 
enough to challenge comparison with the best anywhere. The play 
had been seen with rare imaginative insight as written on two 
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planes. Where the humdrum producer only makes a Pertunctory 
bow, when the young Shakespeare destroys all the revels by intro. 
ducing death with such startling suddenness, Brook sees that the 
whole tempo, rhythm and language of the play are altered. In the 
person of the silent zany, whose performance last year was sheer 
magic, he seems to warn throughout that all is not as gay as jt 
seems, and that death may be lurking round the corner. The 
Watteau setting suggests an ageless golden world which yet conveys 
the impression that this cannot last for ever.—aprés nous le déluge. 
Don Armado is interpreted as a kind of broken-down Mercutio, and 
he acquires a pathos denied to a mere fantastic. Thus produced 
the play is seen as no journeyman, apprentice piece, No composition 
of “taffeta phrases, silken terms precise,” but an astonishingly adroit 
early work, full of interest and standing in its own right as a vehicle 
of delight in the theatre. It was as topical in its tilts at contemporary 
exaggeration of behaviour as was Patience in the ’eighties 

Peter Brook this season may well say with Bolingbroke ; “ How 
doth Fortune banter us.” Last year glittering prizes were heaped 
upon the boy of twenty-one who had leapt to the top of the class, 
This year his Romeo and Juliet has put him on the carpet, and nearly 
every critic with “deep and dreadful organ pipe” did “ bass his 
trespass.” In the attempt to wring the maximum of pathos from 
lovers who are really young, he has relied on a pair who might put 
up a convincing performance playing Postman’s Knock, but who 
manage to drain the poetry of all its compelling power. As a result 
the balcony scene itself comes near to being a bore. At the play’s 
beginning he has gone to immense trouble and detail to establish 
correctly that this play is about a family feud and party warfare; 
at its end he cuts the entire scene between the families’ survivors 
over the lovers’ dead bodies. Admittedly the production as it stands 
is over-long, but time could have been saved in the endless fights, 
and by inducing Friar Laurence to get a miove on among his herbs. 


* There can be no justification for a mutilation of the text which 


obscures the entire meaning and shape of the play. Yet, despite 
a set which seems contrived to hinder rather than to help the actors, 
there is much of interest in the production, and “enfant terrible” 
as this year he has proved to be, Brook must be permitted his mis- 
takes. Near-genius needs ample opportunity to prove by trial and 
error whether or not it is the avthentic article, and it is churlish 
to deny youth its experiments even when the result comes close to 
calamity. 

The other plays in the repertory up to date are Measure for 
Measure, Twelfth Night and Doctor Faustus. Later in the season 
The Tempest, Richard II, The Merchant of Venice and Penicles 
are to be added. Measure for Measure is an admirably balanced 
production of a play which is presented as a series of variations on 
the theme of forgiveness. Beatrix Lehmann is not an ideal Isabella, 
but her performance is compact of a militant chastity, and as long 
as she and Robert Harris are on the stage there is never a doubt 
that all will be well. Michae] Golden spoke the Duke’s lines as if 
he had learned them without understanding their meaning. Paul 
Scofield’s Lucio was a scintillating piece, of sheer brilliance. A 
pilgrimage to Stratford is amply repaid if only to see this talented 
young man’s Mephistophelis, Mercutio, Aguecheek, Lucio and Don 
Adriano de Armado. Myles Eason is another young member of Sit 
Barry’s team whose future it will be interesting to watch. His 
Claudio and Tybalt had first-class quality. Walter Hudd’s produc- 
tions of Doctor Faustus and Twelfth Night show a mastery of the 
difficulties inherent in the Stratford stage, and the sets were both 
economical and imaginatively suggestive. Robert Harris’s Faustus 
was terrifically moving. But no amount of resourcefulness could 
conceal the fact that this is a play having a fine beginning and end, 
with a yawning gap stretching between the rwo which is unworthy 
of the rest. Dramatic tension disappears, and is replaced by adoles- 
cent nonsense which, far from pleasing, would have driven frantic a 
man of Faustus’s intellect. Perhaps if the whole middle portion were 
interpreted as ballet it might make a more acceptable whole! 

The Memorial Theatre is proving more worthy of its obligations, 
and Shakespeare’s public is grateful. Gratitude can, however, be 
defined as a lively sense of benefits to come. Much dead wood has 
been cleared away, and the site prepared ; the scaffolding is up. If 
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the finished building looks as well as the plans promise, the Memorial 
Theatre will at long last be equal to its world-wide responsibilities. 
The Avon knew Shakespeare before the Thames, and after. The 
time is overdue for honour to be done to his work in the town of 


his birth. 


GENEVA ONCE MORE 


By H. G. DANIELS 


HEN the national delegations dispersed at Geneva about a 
year ago, after the final dissolution of the League of Nations, 
they did so to the slogan coined by Lord Cecil of Chelwood, “ The 
League is dead—long live the United Nations!” Their retreating 
footsteps sounded hollow along the emptying corridors of the Palais 
des Nations, and they can hardly have imagined that within so short 
a time the old international life of Geneva, with its babel of tongues 
and mingling of races, would be so quickly revived. But so it is. 
In this amazing springtime, with April weather counterfeiting July, 
one might imagine from outward appearances that nothing had 
changed. 

Save for a single bomb that wrecked a house near the point where 
the Arve flows into the Rhone, Geneva came through the war un- 
scathed, and suffered little more than casual dilapidation. The lake- 
side promenades have been extended, and today they are gay with 
massed tulips set among pansies and forget-me-nots. The magnolias 
and flowering trees, of which there is such profusion, with no frost 
to blight them, were out a month ahead of their time. The un- 
changing distant views of the Mdéle, Mont Blanc and the blue Jura 
range that so delighted the delegations of the past are no less satis- 
fying today. Just now Geneva abounds in delegations. The.Palais 
des Nations, having passed into the hands of the United Nations, 
is once more thronged. Fixtures came with a rush. The Inter- 
national Trade Organisation is in process of thrashing out a world 
charter, part of which involves the reduction of tariffs and trade 
barriers. It is a kind of world assault on national isolationism and 
vested interests, and the delegates are consequently equipped with 
a train of experts to advise them on every possible trading country 
and every conceivable commodity. Nothing quite like it has been 
seen at Geneva since the Disarmament Conference of ill-fated 
memory, and if numbers can produce results the Trade Conference 
should be a startling success. 

Parallel with it, in another part of the Palais des Nations, the World 
Health Organisation, which looks after such matters as epidemiology, 
the Mecca Pilgrimage, malaria and schizosomiasis (to the bewilder- 
ment of the lay correspondent), has been building up its future work 
on the sure foundations that were laid by the Health Section of 
the League. Next to it the Permanent Opium Board has held its 
meetings to discuss the new situation in the drug world created, 
thanks to scientific research, by the discovery that far more opium 
can be got from the poppy plant far more easily than ever before 
and that morphinism in its various forms lost no ground during the 
war, when controls were necessarily relaxed. To the Palais des 
Nations came also the expert delegates of thirty-two nations, sum- 
moned by the Economic and Social Council, to devise alleviations 
in the hindrances to travel by which the nations seem so determined 
to close their gates against their friends. The spirit in which this 
conference discussed passports, visas, frontier formalities and ex- 
change control was admirable. The delegates recalled those happy 
days before the first world war when the traveller could go almost 
all over Europe (with the exception of Turkey and Russia) without 
even possessing a passport ; but they were forced to admit that the 
frontiers of that Arcadia could not yet be stormed. As the next best 
thing they held it up as a distant ideal, and contented themselves with 
devising a set of recommendations which, if the various Govern- 
ments have the courage to follow them, will rob modern tourist travel 
of half its terrors. 

The Balkan Commission, fresh from its experience of being led 
up the garden path by General Marcos on the northern frontier of 
Greece, returned to draw up its report at Geneva. The few acri- 
monious public meetings it has held at the Palais des Nations have 
served to exhibit the rifts within it, not only as between southern 
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Slavs and Greeks but also as between Pan-Slavs and the rest. Its 
proceedings were watched with interest by correspondents of the 
Press of the world, who have once more foregathered in Geneva, 
because it was feared that the Balkan Commission might set the 
pattern for the handling of the Palestine problem by the United 
Nations Assembly. The Preparatory @Committee of the European 
Economic Commission has also descended on the Palais des Nations, 
for what may prove to be one of the vital elements in the recon- 
struction of Europe. 

Down by the shores of the Lake in its old home, ever reminiscent 
of Albert Thomas, the International Labour Office is holding a series 
of enquiries, beginning with the coal industry, to be followed by 
inland transport. Its cumbersome machinery of triple delegations 
of Government, employers’ and workers’ representatives grinds slowly, 
but its services to social progress cannot be denied. Perhaps the 
greatest of these is its share in the creation of a social conscience. 
It works through committees and sub-committees, sub-dividing its 
subject-matter so as to get down to the core of its problems with 
the aid of a high level of professional and technical experience. Just 
now it has been planning for the improvement of coal-production 
through the recruitment of foreign labour, thereby hoping also to 
contribute to the solution of the displaced persons and prisoner-of- 
war problems. It was the first meeting of its kind since the coal 
mines of the United Kingdom were nationalised and the British 
Government became the employer of some 700,000 miners and staff, 
thus bringing an element of State ownership into the orthodox ranks 
of the I.L.O. Odd that it should come trom us! And on the Ariana 
hill above the Palais des Nations the International Red Cross in its 
new home (which was formerly the Carlton Hotel) has been debating 
a revision of the conventions governing the rules of .war, especially 
those relating to the protection of civilians. Doubtless the horrors 
of the concentration camps have given it something to work upon. 

All this has thrown an enormous strain on the Secretariat. The 
old League staff, which formed an international civil service unlike 
anything seen before, was disbanded when the League fell, and 
much of its experience, together with its high standard of efficiency, 
was lost. The United Nations is having no easy task to build it up 
again, as the special qualities required are not readily found in com- 
bination. But for this strain the meetings of the International Refugee 
Organisation would have been taking place in the Palais des Nations 
as well. It was transferred to the Hotel du Chateau at Ouchy, and 
has thus missed the limelight and advertisement afforded by Geneva’s 
internationalism. 

A heavy strain has been thrown on the Geneva hotels. During the 
war several of them went out of business, and some have not returned. 
For weeks past the accommodation problem has been acute. Dele- 
gations coming late upon the scene have had to find quarters as far 
away as Coppet and even Lausanne, while one group belonging to 
the Passport Conference was compelled to settle in Divonne, across 
the French frontier, and thus had daily before its eyes the practical 
evidence of frontier hindrances. These hindrances still to some extent 
isolate Geneva from the surrounding world. The télifére to the 
Saléve is not yet functioning, and Ferney-Voltaire is no longer easily 
accessible to literary pilgrims. The only road out of Geneva that 
does not butt into a frontier is the Route Suisse along the north bank 
of the Lake. But that at least leads into the heart of Switzerland, 
and is anyhow a joy in itself. 


FEBRUARY COPSE 


Tue tombstones tilt— 
See where the dead arise, 
With limbs unfolding 
And with startled eyes. 


Palms press against slabs, 

A leg hangs down, 

The head lifts up 

That soon will wear a crown. 


The ground is parted underneath the trees 
And what pale bent appearing stems are these! 


ENRICA GARNIER, 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


R. GEOFFREY KEYNES recently unearthed from among his 
papers a forgotten gssay by Rupert Brooke. It is called 
Democracy and the Arts* and has been published in attractive 
form by Rupert Hart-Davis. Mr. Keynes in his preface tells us 
how this essay came to be composed. In 1907 Hugh Dalton, fresh 
from Eton, was Honorary Secretary of the Cambridge University 
Fabian Society. One day in April of that year Rupert Brooke came 
to him and said, “I’m not your sort of Socialist; I’m a William 
Morris sort of Socialist, but I want to join your Society as an Asso- 
ciate.” As the terms passed, Rupert Brooke came to see that the 
William Morris brand of Socialism was neither very logical nor likely 
to prove effective. He thereafter became a full member of the Fabian 
Society and eventually its President for the year 1909-10. It was 
probably in May of 1910 that the members of the Society gathered in 
Rupert Brooke’s rooms in Gibbs’ Buildings, in the south-west corner 
of the first court of King’s, where they were entertained with bread 
and cheese and beer. And it was then that he read to them the 
essay which has now been published, thirty-seven years after it was 
first delivered. As I read Geoffrey Keynes’ short preface I was 
affected by the mutability of human fortunes. I had, only the day 
before, been to Cambridge in this May of 1947; I had strolled 
through the courts of King’s, I had walked to the river, I had seen 
the weeping willow and the fallen quince. Wars and revolutions 
have swept the earth since 1910, but the hush of centuries still lingers 
in the courts and quadrangles of our older universities, broken only 
‘by the voices of undergraduates calling each to each. That swarthy 
youth there, grasp.:ng three books in a broad and sallow hand, may 
well recall for us the young ungainly Tennyson ; nothing can recall 
the ardent beauty of Rupert Brooke ; people turned and stared at 
him as he passed shining through the streets. And now his bones 
lie in Skyros, and Hugh Dalton is at No. 11 Downing Street. 
7 * + * 

For Rupert Brooke the word “ Democracy” was something more 
than a “mouthful, a battle-cry, a sound that evokes tumultuous 
applause and right voting”; it was something more even than a 
dim emotional idea. It was “a present process”; it was “ the 
ordering of the national life according to the national will.” He 
fully realised that this planned economy weuld reduce the incomes 
of the rich and diminish the number of those who possessed the 
leisure or the opportunities to indulge in creative art. He fully 
realised also that this process would bring with it the disappearance 
of the cultivated patron and the emergence of a vast uncultivated, or 
half-cultivated, audience to whom the artist would be forced to appeal. 
He foresaw that this creation of a mass-audience might render the 
artist “increasingly helpless before the blind amoral profit-hunger 
of the commercial.” “ We must not be unprepared,” he wrote, “ for 
the effects these dark multitudes will have on the Arts.” He did 
not foresee, of course, the terrifying human appetites which would 
be aroused and stimulated by Hollywood and the Light Programme. 
But he did foresee that for two or three generations general stan- 
dards of appreciation would be lowered. This did not fill him with 
despair. It is worth listening to his young intelligent voice across 
the years. “This change in the old conditions, this breaking-up of 
unity, this multitude of opening minds, may bring perplexity and 
apparent confusion of standards; but also (I say it soberly) the 
chance of vast, unimaginable, unceasing additions to the glory of 
the literature of England.” 

* * « +. 

Having defined his conception of Democracy, having indicated 
its dangers and its potentialities, Rupert Brooke then examines what 
he means by Art. Certainly not arts and crafts, or what H. G. 
Wells had recently called ‘“ Hampstead-and-Hammered-Copper- 
Socialism.” Nor would Brooke, had he been alive today, have 
agreed with Sartre that literature should be “ engagée,” or should 
seek to express the soul of the Community. “The Community,” he 
writes, “hasn’t got a soul; you can’t voice the soul of the Com- 





* Reviewed in The Spectator of March 14th, 1947 


munity any more than you can blow its nose.” Nor did he feel 
that Art should have some purpose other than that of expressing 
the personality of the artist ; he did not believe that Art should aim 
at being a criticism of life ; only that it should be the expression of 
life. “It multiplies,” he wrote, “the value of the life we are trying 
to organise to have.” And, however much one might seek to 
organise, the old unchanging ground for the artist would remain the 
same, namely “the emotions of the individual human heart.” Let 
the artist, therefore, welcome the onrush of the multitude. Let him 
fling open the gates of his ivory tower and admit the proletariat. 
“It is even more important,” he writes, “when we see the idols 
we must worship attacked and crumbling, to acquiesce, to accept 
where we cannot understand, to endure the boots and accent of 
the unrefined in the sanctuary, for the sake of the new Gods that 
follow.” One can almost hear his young and enthusiastic voice 
reading from the pencilled manuscript to his friends at King’s. One 
can almost see the smile upon his mouth as he concluded that chal- 
lenging sentence. “ It will be very difficult” he said. In these days 
when ignorance has lost its diffidence, when low standards of taste 
have become self-assertive, it is salutary to listen once again to 
Rupert Brooke and to be encouraged by his faith. 


* * * * 


The conclusion which he naturally reaches is that the artist 
should be endowed by the State. The patron was seldom a satis- 
factory personage ; for one Maecenas you had a hundred Lord 
Chesterfields. It was not so much that the artist, being dependent 
upon the whims and inconsistencies of a personal patron, was placed 
in a degrading position ; that did not matter over-much ; what did 
matter was that he lost his vitality. Rupert Brooke was too sincere 
and intelligent a man not to realise that it is not the personal patron 
only who can rob the creative artist of his vitality. The temptation 
for the artist who lacks, or has been deprived of, all unearned in- 
come is to earn his living by applying his special talents to re- 
munerative ends. The poet becomes a journalist, the painter 
decorates canteens, the musicians compose tunes for the cinema 
or the wireless. Rupert Brooke was too sensible a young man to 
have used grand phrases such as “ prostituting his art” ; he would 
have contended merely that such methods of earning money sapped 
the vitality which should be concentrated on more essential things. 
Ideally the artist should be either self-supporting or supported by 
the State. If that is not possible then he may be bound to earn 
his living by other work. “At any rate,” writes Rupert Brooke, 
“let the other work be as disgusting as possible. An artist will do 
better art-work in intervals if his livelihood is got by cleaning 
sewers, than if he takes up some more fascinating occupation, like 
teaching or critical work.” That is a hard doctrine. But when I 
ask young people today what they intend to do in life, they some- 
times answer, “I intend to write.” And when they say that, I sigh 
deeply. F 


* * * * 


Why do I sigh? Because I know that the gift of writing is not an 
ordinary aptitude, but a private inner force. It is a source of power, 
stored secretly in the unconscious ; it cannot be turned on suddenly 
by any switch, but it can easily, all too easily, be tapped. It must 
be insulated from the day-to-day business of earning money and 
preserved for the difficult purposes for which it has been granted 
to the few. If the writer must have a profession (and I refuse 1 
believe that it can do him any harm), then let it be a profession 
which has nothing to do with writing. As he adds up pass-books 
as a bank clerk, or as a civil servant dictates illiterate letters to 
other Government departments, his inner energy will be working 
away quite usefully and quite unheard in its remote corner. And 
one evening, as he returns from his office, the first lines of his poem 
will swing into his consciousness with the rattle of the wheels. 
And in 2010 perhaps he will obtain the Government subsidy which, 
one hundred years before, Rupert Brooke had urged. 
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, CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“ Oklahoma ”’ (Drury Lane).——*‘ We Proudly Present.’’ 
Novello (Duke of York’s). 


By Ivor 


Ir I were reviewing this musical play for Pravda I should, I suppose, 
concentrate on the fact that, although it is specifically set in Indian 
territory in the early 1900’s, no single Redskin appears upon the 
stage ; this would give me the opportunity of animadverting on the 
cowboy—who is, of course, only a kulak in a different sort of hat— 
as an emblem of Yankee Imperialism. If I were rather older than 
J am I should probably exude a slight odour of moth-balls and 
compare Oklahoma’s instantaneous and phenomenal success with 
that achieved in a bygone day by The Belle of New York. As it is, 
I can only record the fact that the production at Drury Lane is, 
and deserves to be, a smash hit. 

To what does it owe its outwardly effortless, its Tudor Minstrel, 
lead over its British competitors? Mainly, 1 think, to Mr. Rouben 
Mamoulian’s direction. Mr. Richard Rodgers’ music is very good 
indeed, but if it is better in the public estimation than (say) Mr. 
Vivian Ellis’s it is not all that much better ; and the lyrics of Mr. 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd are, for wit and grace, not a patch on 
(say) Sir Alan Herbert’s. Where Oklahoma beats Bless The Bride, 
which worthily represents the British school of musical comedy, 
is in the vigour and originality of the director’s approach to his 
material. Mr. Mamoulian has no use for the conventional patterns 
which are apt to impose on musical comedy the pretty but pre- 
arranged formality of a garden-party. The plot of Oklahoma is 
neither more nor less inane and perfunctory than usual but the 
atmosphere is, somehow, dynamic. How this is managed I do not 
profess to know ; but it is managed so well that the director can 
afford to leave one or two actors alone for longish periods on the 
vast Drury Lane stage without anyone feeling that the stage is empty 
or growing impatient for the normal bustle to return to it. Except 
for Miss Agnes de Mille’s choreography, which is exceptionally 
good, and the dresses and scenery, which have a noticeably pre- 
austerity air, none of the components in this show is in itself novel 
or outstanding ; but Mr. Mamoulian—with much help from an 
admirable cast—adds them up to a total which will make Oklahoma, 
in its kind, something of a theatrical landmark. 

+ * . * 


An abstruse and on the whole rather melancholy interest attaches 
to Mr. Novello’s new comedy. It is concerned exclusively with 
the theatre, a profession of which the author has been since boyhood 
a conspicuous and a distinguished ornament. However unserious 
his intentions may be, it seems scarcely credible that anyone should 
draw a picture of a world he understands which “ts in all essentials 
so hackneyed a travesty as this. The stock characters are larger 
than, but otherwise unconnected with, life, the plot might have been 
contrived by a gallery-girl and the humour is banal. The cast, 
capably headed by Mesdames Eva Burrill, Phyllis Monkman and 
Mary Jerrold, do their utmost for a play which has almost nothing 
to recommend it. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 

“Czechoslovakian Film Festival ’’ (New Gallery). 

Last year there was a British Film Festival at Prague, during which 
the enthusiasm with which our films were received was equalled 
only by the hospitality accorded to a large delegation of British film- 
makers. The present festival at the New Gallery (followed by brief 
seasons in various Scottish cities) is a return match. The members 
of the Czechoslovak deiegation have been unduly modest in their 
comments on their own films, which, not ogy as regards feature 
productions, but also in the cartoon, educational and scientific fields, 
show a perhaps unexpected maturity. 

Warriors of Faith is a full-scale historical film, dealing with the 
fifteenth-century struggles of the Hussites to liberate their country 
from German domination. Directed by Vladimir Borsky, it floods 
the screen with surging crowds, enormous sets and grandiose scenes 
of battle, siege and riot. The English sub-titles are, unfortunately, 
few and far between, and it is not easy to follow the politics of 
plot and counter-plot; but for the most part the surging action 
and full-blooded acting speak for themselves. Moreover, the film 


has been shot in Agfacolour—a system which substitutes for the .~* 


brassy glossiness of Technicolor a pastel-like delicacy and a sense 
of depth which is as grateful te the eye as the colour of a plum 
before its bloom has been rubbed off. The colour-design is through- 


out of the highest order, with bright blues rather than bright reds 
being used to emphasise the composition. 

The Stolen Frontier, directed by Jiri Weiss, tells the tragic story 
of treachery and courage in a frontier village during the few days 
before Munich. Filmed almost entirely on location, and acted by 
an admirable cast (Struna, Marsalek and Holub in particular), this 
film achieves a vivid realism which verges on the uncomfortable to 
those who, like ourselves, were involved less immediately in the 
effects of 1938 appeasement. Technically, The Stolen Frontier is 
to be noted for its skilful and effective use of the moving camera 
and for the crispness of its editing. Dramatically, it achieves con- 
siderable emotion by means of an almost English reticence. 

I have not yet had the opportunity of seeing the other feature 
films—which include Men Without Wings, Strike and The Warn- 
ing (the first all-Slovak film to be made since the end of the war) 
—but a survey of the Czechoslovak films at this festival would 
not be complete without reference to the cartoon and educational 
productions. Of these, Christmas Carol, a puppet film in colour, 
is a refreshing change from the stereotyped style and animation of 
America, and is provided with a sound-track of voices and instru- 
ments which is—there is no other word—seductive ; Digging up the 
Past gives a clear and concise description of important archaeological 
finds in Czechoslovakia, and makes admirable use of line-diagrams 
superimposed on actual cine-photography ; The Chimney Sweep, a 
black and white cartoon, uses a biting humour and invective hitherto 
unknown to a Disney-fed world ; and The Church of St. George 
provides an object-lesson in the filming of architecture and sculpture. 

This festival has thrown into sharp relief the fact that, apart 
from a handful of French and Russian films, we in this country 
see too little of European film achievements. For instance, recent 
Italian films of the highest quality, such as Rossellini’s Open City 
and Paisi, have not yet been shown here. It is to be hoped that 
means will soon be found to open our screens to a much wider 
selection of world film production. BasiL WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 


A FEW months before his death Rachmaninov was urged to give his 
opinion of Shostakovich’s seventh symphony which he had just 
heard for the first time on the wireless. Not without irony, says 
Chaliapin’s son who tells the story, he replied that only critics are 
able to understand such works at a first hearing. For whom was 
the irony—Shostakovich or the critics? Possibly both ; certainly the 
critics: so with this story in my mind I was doubly glad to have a 
chance of hearing two performances of William Walton’s new string 
quartet—on the Third Programme on Sunday night and in the flesh 
at Broadcasting House on Monday. Not that it is what the French 
call a rebarbative work. The music is remarkably straightforward, 
full of vigour and dramatic interest, and the thread of the argument 
is nearly always easy to follow, except occasionally in the slow move- 
ment which seemed to contain oddly banal passages and to hang fire 
as though the composer had temporarily lost his sense of direction. 
Further hearings may, of course, show that it was I, not he, who 
got lost.) Im any case, what was most impressive about the whole 
work was the refreshing sense of sanity and wholeness, the feeling 
that this was music written not simply by a clever craftsman for 
the delectation of fellow craftsmen, not by an intellectual fer intel- 
lectuals or an exquisite for fellow jaded palates, but by a whole (to 
avoid the jargon ot “fully integrated” as }ong as possible) personality. 
Normality is far too colourless a word to describe the quality of the 
music, but it is a return to the musical norm that I mean—an absence 
of obsessions with key (atonality, polytonality, bitonality and the like), 
or with one particular form of musical texture (contrapuntal, for 
example), or with “effects” (harmonics, pizzicato, etc.). Walton’s 
musical language is sanely balanced, and no. single element pre- 
dominates ; and this is a rare thing nowadays. Almost all modern 
works seem problematical (what abysses of ununderstanding and 
mental discomfort are covered by the “ interesting” which is the 
safe and therefore the conventional greeting for a new work which 
the listener has not understood!) but Walton’s quartet has the dis- 
tinction of being quite unproblematical and full of genuine musical 
interest. 
* os * + 

Alexander Uninsky, who played Chopin’s E minor concerto with 
the L.S.O. at the Albert Hall on Sunday, is a fine pianist. Technical 
brilliance is so common among pianists that it will soon be taken for 








~- 
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granted—the position with singers being exactly the reverse. What 
is rare is the great artist as opposed to the skilful keyboard mechanic ; 
and the great artist is likely to become increasingly rare as human 
personality is rated progressively lower. No one wishes a return to 
the romantic exploitation of the artist’s personality; but the fact 
remains that what plays the piano is, or should be, a person and not, 
as too often, a pair of hands only. Even among the genuine artistic 
“ persons ” the flight from personality is discernible, and there seems 
to be a universal shyness of the exhibitionism which is an un- 
mistakable part of, for example, the last movement of the Chopin 
concerto played by Uninsky. It should be kittenish, just as Schumann 
should be arch on occasion. Chopin was very voung when he 
wrote it, and to play it with full seriousness is to destroy half its 
point and all its charm. MarTIN COOPER. 


ART 


The Royal Academy 

Tuts year the catalogue is disarmingly prefaced with a quotation 
from Carlyle: “The merit of originality is not novelty; it is sin- 
cerity. The believing man is the original man.” Well, we all, in 
our timidity, remain within our own imaginative compound, beyond 
which we are not prepared to venture alone, but to the sincerity of 
the creative artist who dares to apprehend new truths is added the 
passion and intensity of the search. It is this indefinable quality 
which retains the power to move us through the centuries, and which 
is scarcely to be found at Burlington House. As the explorer is 
followed by the prospectors, the tradesmen, the legislators, the sight- 
seers and the Dainty Teas Kiosk, so does the coinage of painting 
become increasingly debased by successive generations of petits 
rentiers. That it is possible to perpetuate a tradition as a living 
thing is shown by Bonnard’s Bol de Lait, with which the Academy 
commemorates one of its honorary members, but so many daubs 
continue to be admitted that this, the Academy’s true réle, is in 
danger of being overlooked. Many of the best paintings—Dame 
Ethel Walker’s seascape, No. 281, for example—are overshadowed 
by more importunate neighbours which should have been hung 
elsewhere. 

Is there, then, no general trend to be observed? On the con- 
trary. One may detect an unaccustomed, but by no means un- 
becoming, modesty of approach. The full-length pomposities of 
Church, State, Finance and the Fighting Services are more than 
usually absent, and in their place is a new, unassuming, low-toned 
intimacy and sincerity which may doubtless be attributed to the 
infiltration tactics of the Associate Academicians, the Euston Road 
group and their followers. The old tradition is best represented by 
James Gunn’s portrait of Sir William Darling’s shoes and trousers 
and by familiar subjects from Sir Alfred Munnings; the new by 
three excellent portraits of a study-head from Rodrigo Moynihan, 
Ruskin Spear’s Sull Life with Fish and his Snow Scene, a couple 
of carefully restated landscapes by Robert Buhler, and work by 
Leonard Appelbee, Maurice de Sausmarez, Henry Hoyland and half- 
a-dozen others. Gilbert Spencer, Carel Weight, Ursula McCannell 
and Lord Methuen are among those who also contribute good things. 

“Which is going to be the picture of the year? ” asked my neigh- 
bour. Well, almost inevitably, one of Mr. Churchill’s little land- 
scapes of an adolescent bravura ; or the only royal portrait, Moyni- 
han’s Princess Elizabeth ; or maybe one of the “ problem pictures ” 
—cither a pantechnicon anecdote by Laurence Norris, of a sort 
which Breughel did better, or Frederick Elwell’s revelation of St 
Peter’s hitherto unsuspected impersonation of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
Personally, I would plump for almost any one of James Fitton’s 
contributions. Alone he uses the full orchestra of colour, and the 
results proclaim a real painter. 

The drawings and prints are as competent (and on the whole as 
dull) as ever, while of the architectural work I am not qualified to 
judge. The London Transport commissions, in particular Oliver 
Hill’s design for a bus station, seemed to me to be among the few 
works to spring from the spirit and techniques of the times. Of 
the multitudinous heads in the congested sculpture section it is also 
difficult to speak. Maurice Lambert’s Oceanides is one of the 
most striking conceptions, though just a trifle involved, it may be. 
There is good work from Karin Jonzen, Siegfried Charoux, Anthony 
Foster and a number of younger sculptors. Far and away the highest 
general standard is maintained, however, by the water-colour rooms, 
where sincerity is not unmixed with other virtues. There are some 
splendid drawings by John Nash, Vivian Pitchforth, Barbara Jones, 
Hadley Rowe, and I suggest that these may perhaps be best appre- 
ciated if they are studied before the pilgrimage proper 1s embarked 
upon, M. H. MIppLeton. 
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ON THE AIR 


In Chancery having dragged its slow length along to thé appointed 
end, Vanity Fair has taken its place as the Sunday evening serial jn 
the Home Service programme. Compared with Galsworthy’s Yather 
pedestrian progress, Thackeray sets a livelier pace, and the firs 
episode succeeded in gripping one’s interest from the beginning. | 
seem to remember that Vanity Fair was broadcast as a serial some 
years ago, but the details have faded ; in any case, there is no reason 
why a good thing should not be repeated. The Drama Department 
has developed un assured technique in the handling of this kind 
of production—neat but not gaudy, and as solid and satisfying as 
the cut-and-come-again type of novel which so entirely lends itself 
to serial treatment. With Fay Compton heading an excellent cast 
as Becky Sharp, and Martyn C. Webster as producer, Vanity Fair 
promises well. 
* *~ * * 


Welsh Regional staged its own brains trust on Friday under the 
title of Ask the Experts. But it was a brains trust with a difference, 
for, although it was unscripted, the experts had previous knowledge 
of the questions to be submitted to them+questions of general Welsh 
interest sent in by listeners. A capable panel of speakers dealt 
adequately—in one or two instances perhaps more than adequately— 
with such problems as whether Monmouthshire is in England or in 
Wales, who was the greatest Welsh Rugby plaver, the unintelligi- 
bility of modern poets, and why Welsh newspapers contain English 
advertisements. Altogether, it was a lively and interesting half- 
hour with A. G. Prys-Jones an admirable but too self-effacing 
question-master ; his interventions into the discussion always had 
point, and I should have iiked to hear more of them. 


* + * « 


After fifteen years of marriage, a wife, bored with her husband, 
falls in love with another and younger man. The husband refuses 
to divorce her ; so she removes herself and their two children to a 
hotel, where they are killed by a flying bomb. The husband 
reproaches himself as responsible for their deaths. That was the 
Situation presented in Nesta Pain’s So This is Marriage, which was 
given a well-earned “second hearing” on Friday. It all seemed 
trite enough—and then Mrs. Pain introduced successively a priest, 
an anthropologist, a barrister, a registrar and a psychiatrist, who 
proceeded to air their various views on marriage in general and 
on the causes of success or failure in marriage. It was a good 
programme, straightforwardly and objectively presented, and the 
interplay of different ideas and convictions was well brought out. 
I have two criticisms to offer. It seemed to me that the events 
leading up to the basic situation were rather long drawn out and 
that a more concise statement would have been more effective. 
Secondly, I felt that the specialists talked too much in general 
terms ; more particularity would have increased one’s interest in 
what they had to say. The cast was excellent, with Edward 
Chapman and Belle Chrystall as the husband and wife 

* * * — 


I was unable to listen to the whole of Easter Journey, Maurice 
Brown’s programme of Easter celebrations from various parts of 
Europe, but so much as I heard repeated the success of Christmas 
fourney, which was one of the best of the Christmas programmes. 
I thought Edward Ward’s sound-picture of Easter in Seville par- 
ticularly effective, with its tawdry bands, its apparently spontaneous 
saetas (startlingly reminiscent of the Arabian vocal idiom), and its 
bullfight. It was splendidly vivid and alive. From St. John 
Lateran at Rome, Jack Bornoff sent a moving record of Vittoria’s 
Tenebrae factae sunt. 


@ 

Apart from their intrinsic interest, talks such as those on The 
Implications of Psychical Research, in the Third Programme last 
week, perform a valuable service in keeping the non-specialists 
among us more or less up to date with recent developments in 
scientific thought. This was a notable series, full of suggestive and 
thought-provoking matter. Another talk of outstanding quality 
was that of Alistair Borthwick after the 9 p.m. news on Sunday. 
His subject was The Last Four Days, and he gave a vivid and 
memorable picture of the state of mind that prevailed among the 
troops during the last few days before Germany’s surrender two 
years ago. Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, an admirable broadcaster and 
an authority on his subject, was stimulating and outspoken in his 
talk on The Horse in England. L. C. Lioyp. 


* . * + 
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THE SPECTATOR 


LETTERS TO 


TEXAS AND MR. WALLACE 


Sm,—The “common man” here in the United States of America reads 
from the papers on this side, as well as from the British Press, that the 
right honourable H. A. Wallace is now sojourning in Europe. 

Henry, as his father before him, was a lifelong Republican in the 
staunch Republican State of Iowa until he joined the Roosevelt land- 
slide on the democratic ticket in 1932. He is the same party who, as 
Secretary of Agriculture under the Roosevelt administration, had matured 
crops of cotton ploughed under and hogs and cattle killed, with the 
result that an economic scarcity followed and the cost of living for 
the “common man,” who is the man that Henry so often orates or 
prates about, was increased. He is also the same person who, while 
vice-President of the United States, wore a C.I.O. button when many of 
its party members were engaging. in nation-wide strikes during a time 
when the late war was blackest and civilisation and freedom hanging in 
the balance. He is the same Henry who made secret speeches during 
the war behind closed doors when the general public was excluded and 
only members of the C.I.O. were allowed to be present. 

We do not know what Mr. Wallace’s party position is at this particular 
hour. This much we do know. That the following po!l of very recent 
date represents the standing of this “sincere man,” “with a sincerity 
which seems incompatible with reticence,” here in his own country where 
he was born, reared, educated, and has been honoured, and is now known. 

“The following table shows the trend: ‘If you had to decide 
today, who would be your choice for President in 1948?’ 


May, Dec. March, 
1946 1946 1947 Today 
II. siadniinintsseisatynwsmtews 61 48 69 79 
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We do not know how many Communists there are in this country, 
although there are too many. But we do know that many of them 
are in the C.1.O. and that all of them over here are for Henry. We 
further know that this politician does not represent the heartbeats, the 
hearthsides or the views, interests or sentiments of the American people, 
any more than “Lord Haw-Haw” did the great nation of England 
prior to his just and well-deserved rest. The “common man” of 
America, of which the writer is one, although not one of Henry’s, 
believes that Henry has earned a peaceful rest. If England should care 
to adopt him, we will not make any charge. In fact, there are many of 
us who would give some “boot.” But we love old England mighty well 
and had rather give her some money instead, even if she should hate 
us for our generosity and call us “ Shylock.” However, if Russia, for 
whom this sincere man now talks and has so often and even consistently 
talked, should desire him, as all Russians should, then we have no 
objections. If this transfer could be arranged, there are many of us 
in the United States, believing in liberty, unity, property, and the 
right of the “common man” to peacefully live and exist under God 
and law by no man’s leave or hindrance, who would be most thankful 
and happy for such a deliverance, and willing to grant a small loan— 
never to be repaid—in addition. 

It might be that there in that land of Czars and Commissars this 
disappointed seeker of the Presidency of the United States might find 
and enjoy himself and become very happy. He might even be appreciated. 
He might even get to make an uncensored speech from Lenin’s tomb 
and not be heckled. He might even work himself up to a Commissar 
or a membership in the N.K.V.D.—if he were not banished to Siberia 
or, without notice or hearing, sent down that dark Russian road, that 
well-trodden path that any Russian would speedily travel only once after 
ne went back to Moscow if he had talked in Ameriea, or anywhere in 
the world, about Russia as Henry is now talking in Europe about his 
own native land. -Who knows about Henry? Oh! Who does know? 

As Henry himself has so often said, “the common man is on the 
march.” He is also mow wide awake and the foregoing is a fair sample 
of the march and thought of his ideas about Henry in this country. In 





the annals of American history there is no precedent for the present 
conduct and action of this ex-Cabinet member and very little to be found 
in the history of the world. The nearest approach to him that we know 
a@ was the strange case of that deluded man, ex-Vice-President Aaron 
Bu r, who also sought to be President of the United States and became 
disappo ted and embittered when he did not succeed. Colonel Burr, it 
will be remembered, prior to his trial for treason, had been a brave and 
courageo oldier who had fought for freedom and independence. But 
no history or record of that restless man has yet indicated that he ever 
wartted bind his fellow man with shackles or force mass slavery on 
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all mankind. Liberty in also again on the march in this country, not 
because of but in spite of all that Henry Wallace has ever done, now 
does, or has ever sought to do, whether at home or abroad.—Yours, etc., 
A. R. Stout, 
Judge of the Fortieth Judicial District of Texas. 
(A “common man.”) 


CONTROLLING THE ATOM 


S1r,—It was good to read the suggestion, in your News of the Week, 
that the international control of atomic energy might begin with a 
system covering all countries willing to participate and leaving room for 
the rest. Lord Lindsay of Birker came close to the same point of view 
when he said, at the end of his speech in the House of Lords last 
Wednesday, “It may be necessary for those nations who do accept the 
plan [for an Atomic Development Authority free from veto] to go ahead 
without waiting . . . for universal agreement, making it clear that the 
organisation is set up only to become an organisation of the United 
Nations, and that it is set up in such a way that at any time any 
dissentient nation may come in on equal terms.” As you indicate (and 
as, I think, Lord Lindsay’s words imply) the organisation would only 
function in that part of the world which accepts the plan. Here, it 
seems to me, is the most hopeful way out of the impasse caused by the 
misuse of the veto in the Security Council. Whenever any plan com- 
mends itself to all but one of the permanent members of the Security 
Council and to a majority of the other members as sure to make for 
international peace and security, the veto should be circumvented in 
the same way (until a better one is found). The plan should be put 
into operation in that part of the world which approves it, without waiting 
for universal agreement, by means of a general treaty between the approv- 
ing members of the United Nations. But the treaty should make it clear 
that the new organisation, set up to work the plan in question, is set 
up only to become an organisation of the United Nations, and that it 
is set up in such a way that at any time any dissentient nation may come 
in on equal terms.—Yours faithfully, MAXWELL GARNETT. 
Oxford. 
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FARMS AND RATIONS 


Sir—In your News of the Week of May 2nd you rightly stress the 
magnitude of the task facing the countryside. What troubles me and the 
rest of farmers is that, while the broad details of the situation—the snows, 
the floods, the livestock losses and the lateness of the season—may be 
commonly understood, the frightening details that ensue are neither 
known nor appreciated by the general public. Nor by the Government, 
for that matter. Subsidies are of little good in a production programme, 
and, I feel, are basically wrong and do not improve town and country 
relationships. They lead the townsfolk to think of the farmer getting a 
great deal for nothing, while in reality it is the consumer who is being 
subsidised. In Scotland scarcely any work was possible on the land 
during the second half of April, and there are thousands of acres of oats 
to be sown and many of these acres to be ploughed. Last year the bulk 
of the main-crop potatoes was in the ground by this time, while prepara- 
tory work has not yet begun for this season. Hay and straw for animal 
feeding are almost exhausted, and there is no grass to take their place. 

The Agricultural Bill is all very well, but the setting up of further 
committees with power of direction and eviction, against which there is 
no appeal, is of little comfort or assistance to farmers. There are few 
bad farmers or bad landlords, and by reason of their shortcomings they 
do not last very long. To my mind the first few months of 1948 will be 
extremely critical for both farmers and the rest of the community alike: 
as a farmer I look forward to them with considerable misgiving. There 
is little indication that the Government has the capacity either to see 
or to plan this far ahead. Farmers must. I have no doubt that farmers 
will work hard during the next months as they have worked hard during 
the past years. They see the dangers, and will endeavour to save 
themselves, but they are unlikely to respond to the Government’s appeals 
with Double Summer Time in existence. The Government calls to the 
farmer for increased production, harder work, &c., and to infuse the 
Dunkirk spirit into this year—and throws D.S.T. in their teeth. The 
Government should reflect how they treat the miners when they call 
for more production there—six days’ pay for five days’ work, a higher 
ration than any other section of the country, and a double allocation of 
coal at half price! The immediate end of D.S.T. (the advantages of 
which have never been satisfactorily understood or explained) would be 
a greater incentive to agricultural production than all the promises of 
subsidies and higher prices. Also, in the eyes of the farmer, it would 
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lend some sincerity to the Government’s concern for the welfare of the 
countryside.—Yours faithfully, J. W. Grvcnrist. 
Raithhill, Ayr. 


INNS AND THE PUBLIC 


Sir,—Readers of The Spectator who contemplate travelling in Scotland 
may be interested to know that the law governing the rights and obligations 
of innkeepers north of the Tweed differs little, if at all, from English law 
as summarised in Mr. Elwyn’s article. Possibly Scots law lays more 
stress On the rights and privileges of the innkeeper. A _ hard-fought 
battle in the Court of Session (Rothfield v. N.B. Railway Co., 1920) arose 
from these circumstances. A Jewish money-lender who had been 
accustomed to stay at a well-known hotel in Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
was informed by the management that he could no longer be accepted as 
a guest. He sued for damages. It was not proved that he had conducted 
money-lending transactions in the hotel; but his “ general behaviour 
in the public rooms was of a swaggering, conspicuous and self-advertising 
character, such as to attract—in result, and apparently by intention— 
a good deal of notice from the other people who were there.” He had 
been exposed in Truth as a money-lender who had bled one of his 
victims “ in a most rapacious way.” His presence in the hotel was objected 
to by other guests. It was held that the innkeeper (in this case the 
railway company owning the hotel) was justified in refusing to receive 
him. 

One of the judges, Lord Salvesen, expressed the opinion that if an 
innkeeper receives a person into his hotel “ whom on reasonable grounds 
he does not regard as a desirable inmate, the utmost extent to which 
his liability can be pressed is that he shall provide him with reasonable 
shelter and food in a part of the hotel where he will not come in contact 
with other residents.” Incidentally, Lord Anderson’s judgement, con- 
taining an excellent historical survey of the development and the functions 
of the inn, with illustrations from the new Testament, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Fielding, Smollett, Burns, Scott and Dickens, is an example of 
literature of general interest buried deep in the law reports.—Yours 
faithfully, W. G. M. Dosie. 

Conheath House, Glencaple, Dumfries. 


FOREIGN BROADCASTS 


Sir.—While I agree wholeheartedly with Janus that we should now be 
able to get programmes of foreign radio broadcasts in either the Radio 
Times or the daily Press or both, I would like to draw attention to an 
even more shocking piece of official obscurantism. Every day the 
European Service of the B.B.C. sends out a small number of English- 
language talks and other programmes; but it is quite impossible to 
obtain any information about these programmes in this country. One 
comes upon them by chance occasionally ; recently, groping blindly for 
an alternative to Dick Barton, I found the European Service giving a 
first-class series of talks on democracy by Alan Bullock. Perhaps the 
worst example of this wilful silence occurred during the Security Council 
session in London last year, when the European Service, which evidently 
rates its listeners’ intelligence higher than do its Home rivals, broadcast 
direct transmissions from the Council room. The other B.B.C. pro- 
grammes studiously avoided giving their listeners any hint that this was 
being done; the Radio Times was equally silent; and it was only by 
pure chance that any British listeners discovered what was being served 
up to their fellows in France, Holland and elsewhere. I believe that the 
United Nations Association protested strongly about this at the time; 
but the Home Service and the Radio Times would have nothing to do 
with the despised programmes for “furriners.” As there are relatively 
few of these English-language items on the European Service, they would 
take up only a tiny fraction of the generous dimensions of the Radio 
Times. Why are they kept hidden from us? One is reluctant to believe 
that the Home Service is afraid of the effect on its listening figures, but 
what other conclusion can one draw?—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
6 Petersham Place, S.W.7 ANDREW Boyp. 


BACH’S VIRTUOSITY 


Sir,—Mr. Court’s letter of May 2nd raises an interesting point. I never 
meant for one moment to suggest that Bach’s dedication of the Musical 
Offering to Frederick the Great was “merely eyewash”: nor did it 
enter my head that my quotation from the conventional (and only to our 
modern ideas fulsome) dedicatory epistle might land Bach even post- 
humously in a position where he might need tactful denazification or, as 
the Germans wittily call it, Entbrdunung. Bach was a great virtuoso 
used, like all virtuosi up to and including Beethoven, to giving public 
demonstrations of his skill in improvisation—which included composition 
as well as performance. There was absolutely nothing derogatory in this, 
and an accusation of “showing off” would have been meaningless to 
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his “clear, honest and simple character.” He was simply “ doing his 
stuff,” and the Musical Offering was a tour de force such as was expected 
of him. The question of sincerity no more enters into Bach’s crab 
canons than it did into the crescendo and diminuendo on a single held 
note of enormous length, which was the particular turn of a great singer 
like Farinelli. The moral reprobation implied in the phrase “ showing 
off” is as inapplicable to Bach’s virtuosity as a deduction of Nazi sym. 
pathies would be from his admiring dedication to Frederick the Great— 
Yours sincerely, MartTIN Cooper, 
51 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 8. 


DOGMA AND RELIGION 


Sir,—Two points arising from Dr. Major’s letter: (1) A_ necessary 
corollary of man’s “ belief in Divine love and his disbelief in human omni. 
science ” is a dogmatic religion founded by Divine love to safeguard truth 
against human error. (2) “Working hypotheses,” unless consciously 
backed by and based on dogmatic teaching, will inevitably degenerate 
into the rather vague ideals of kindliness and gentlemanly behaviour 
which in so many cases pass for Christianity—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, JOHN Kerr, 
Victoria Barracks, Windsor. 


CANE OR AXE? 


Sir,—In his Marginal Comment in your issue of May 2nd, Mr. Harold 
Nicolson refers to a statement made by Mr. Peter Freeman, M.P., when 
the question of corporal punishment in schools was recently discussed 
in the House. Mr. Freeman pointed out that in many progressive 
countries, such as Russia and Peru, this iniquitous system had been 
abolished by law. The eager propagandists of Soviet Russia, particularly 
when dealing with child-welfare, are careful not to give anything approach- 
ing a fair account of the position. They do not, for example, quote 
zvestia for April 7th, 1935, which published a decree approving the 
death sentence for children after the age of twelve for murder, robbery 
and burglary, nor do they refer to the April 19th, 1935, issue of 
Verchernyaya Moskva (a Moscow evening newspaper) which states that 
a youth had actually been sentenced to death for robbing a train. Neither 
do they point out that, in contrast to this “ enlightened ” treatment of 
children under Soviet rule, in Imperial Russia the death sentence was 
not permissible before the age of twenty-one. The propaganda which 
is put out officially from Russia may sway people like Mr. Freeman. A 
little research into the actual facts will present a picture of Russia which 
will, if it does nothing else, cause people to stop and think before they 
hold up the rule of the Kremlin as a shining example to be followed in 
this country.—Yours faithfully, Henry HOWELL. 
211 Church Street, N.16. 


TRAVELLER’S WELCOME 


S1r,—The melancholy fate which befell your correspondent at Bath was 
mine on two occasions recently—at Canterbury and at Salisbury—on 
exactly similar errands. In both cases I managed to get a lunch (of 
sorts) at the principal hotel, but no further hospitality was forthcoming 
for the rest of the day. At Canterbury a party of Americans at my table 
were refused beer (Which they probably ordered faute de mieux), the 
supply having run out. At Salisbury, not on the Sabbath but a Bank 
Holiday, there were many snack-bars open, and they were seething masses 
of humanity. If_it was lawful for them to open, why not the better 
restaurants? One wonders how long our retailers will be able to afford to 
discard the business which would be theirs far the taking on Bank Holi- 
days. Finally, at the station in the evening I was handed a cup of 
alleged tea by the most unsavoury-looking female I ever had the mis- 
fortune to see. Now, why was that necessary? I have seen many 
cleaner-looking girls working as porters. And, of course, we had to stand 
in the corridor afl the way back to town.—Yours faithfully, 
38 Aberdare Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 6. C. H. AUSTIN. 


RABBIT-TRAPPING 


S1r,—The two letters which appeared in The Spectator of May 2nd on 
the subject of rabbit-traps failed to subvert my own conviction based on 
careful personal observation that steel traps are by far the most effective 
means of reducing rabbits. I am impressed by what Mr. Pratt has to 
say about the large numbers of cats caught in these traps. However, 
these are not times when unproductive domestic pets should get in the 
way of food production. I suggest that: (1) All trapping of rabbits 
be carried out under the supervision of County Agricultural Committees ; 
(2) That traps are to remain set only during certain specified hours of 
darkness ; (3) That certain defined areas of the country be trapped for 
sO many weeks a year in rotation ; (4) And that as the turn of each area 
comes round for trapping, the public thereof be warned by broadcast to 
confine their domestic animals within doors during the hours of darkness. 
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0! for some Good News! 


From many lands come many reports of many 
happenings. In the main evil tidings pre- 
dominate and good tidings are scarce, but it is 
well to beware of allowing bad news to blot 
out entirely what is of good report. ‘* As cold 
water to a thirsty soul, so is good news froma 
far country,’’ and ‘“‘the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings’’ sound like beautiful 
music to listening humanity. 

In the Bible the Good News is proclaimed 
with no uncertain note, and it is for us to 
hand on that Book to all mankind. 
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ay The British Industries Fair opens in London 


and Birmingham early in May, resuming the practice of pre- 
war years. This great display reflects the skill and resource- 
fulness of the people of this country and it brings buyers 
from all quarters of the world. Many exhibitors enjoying an 
international reputation can recall their first steps as small 
undertakings, and not a few the aid and support received from 
the Midland Bank. Over a century ago this Bank began as 
a local undertaking in Birmingham, side by side with other 
examples of early enterprise. To-day the Bank is as ready to 
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I am glad to note that Mr.. Pratt's neighbour caught two weasels, a hawk 

and a fox. I hope he catches plenty more—especially foxes.—Yours 

faithfully, JULIAN MarsH. 
Edgarley Manor, Glastonbury. 


AN INQUISITIVE PUBLIC DEPARTMENT 


Sir,—In your issue of January 17th, 1947, under the heading The British 
in Malaya, you published a letter from a correspondent signing himself 
“ Maideen Shareef,” of Sungai Lalang, Kedah, Malaya, in which some 
rather naive criticisms of the Administration were made. Considerable 
efforts have been made to trace Mr. “ Maideen Shareef” in an endeavour 
to discuss his viewpoint and to obtain, if possible, some constructive 
opinion from him, but it has proved impossible to locate him. Sungai 
Lalang is not a large village, and we have accordingly reached the con- 
clusion that “ Maideen Shareef” has no existence in fact. This is regret- 
table, as we had looked forward to meeting a person who combined the 
habit of reading your excellent journal with the facility for expressing his 
views in such a highly original style-—Yours truly, 
J. N. McHuGu, 
Acting Director, Dept. of Public Relations, Malay Peninsula. 

Kuala Lumpur. 

{It would not be surprising if the writer of a letter criticising the 
Administration had signed with a pseudonym.—EpiTor, The Spectator.] 


SERVICE IN THE MINES 


Sir,—At this moment the country is crying out for more miners. Yet 
the other day at a Conscientious Objectors’ Tribunal in one of our 
northern cities the chairman, a member of the N.C.B., told a youth that 
he could give up all idea of performing his period of service down the 
mines. (He had a letter from a colliery manager saying that he was 
provisionally accepted for that pit.) Yet if this youth had not wished to 
stand by his principles as a C.O., he could have opted for the mines 
when he registered.—Yours faithfully, STEPHEN WARD. 
Ackworth School, Nr. Pontefract. 


MODERN TEMPLES 


Srr,—There has been much talk and high feeling about the proposal to 
build an electric power house near to St. Paul’s. If it were a new church 
that was envisaged I suppose few dissentient voices would be raised. 
But I would like to suggest that a modern power house, such as that on 
the Battersea shore, is more beautiful, architecturally, than any but our 
Wren churches. And the old power house at Lots Road is one of Chelsea's 
dearest monuments, and has inspired the brushes of a hundred painters. 
—Yours faithfully, HERO Morris. 
18 Rectory Chambers, Old Church Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 


Sir,—It is a sobering reflection that if the five-day week had been 

enforced at the time of the Creation man would not have been created. 

Would the world then have been a better place? Only God knows.— 

Yours faithfully, Frank H. KNIGHT. 
Mildura, Cranleigh, Surrey. 
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The Industrial Charter 


A statement of Conservative Industrial Policy will be 
published on Monday, May 12th. From all Booksellers ; 
Full Report 1/- ; Popular Version 3d. 
“ Socialists believe in giving people orders ; 
Conservatives believe in giving people opportunity.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A pve (fought with weapons as little lethal as Mark Twain's “ boot-jacks 
at half-a-mile”) has been, perhaps is being, engaged between Sir John 
Russell, best of all agricultural critics, and Mr. Bernard Shaw, T have 
no intention of arguing on behalf either of English co-operative gy 
Russian collective farming, but neither philosopher has brought out the 
more or less new fact that England has already adopted the best feature 
of the Russian collective farm. Now for myself I have the better par 
of an acre of fruit, and the trees badly meeded a good wash, which | 
am not equipped to give them. All I do is to send a line to the County 
Farm, which is also the H.Q. of the agricultural committee. At the 
right date a modern engine loaded with the due ammunition arrive 
under the direction of four most efficient maidens ; and within an hour 
the whole work is accomplished at small expense. Similarly these 
newly established centres of machinery are able to free any small 
cultivator of the need to buy expensive machinery. He is vicariously 
mechanised, and the greater part of the old objections to small ill-equipped 
farms disappears. Doubtless the benefits of co-operation as preached by 


Sir Horace Plunkett should be added ; and it is a melancholy truth that 


the Englishman has not shown the readiness of the Irish or the Dane 
to accept and manage a co-operative system, which naturally flourishe; 
most readily in an exporting country. 


Native Daffodils 

How lovely have been the fields of Lent lilies! Most of them are 
fields that must be classed as paddocks and are close to houses, at any 
rate in the East, though I know wide remote fields of such cloth of gold 
in Hereford and Brecon. It has been argued from this semi-domesticity 
that the daffodil is a garden stray ; but I rejoice to find that some botanists 
are inclined to hold that we have not only one but three native sorts: 
the Lent lily with its trumpet, the double daffodil and the jonquil, 
Certainly the reason why the daffodils hug the houses is that the ordinary 
processes of cultivation wholly destroy the bulbs ; and the modern affec- 
tion for the ley is destroying a good many wild flowers, not least the 
cowslip, as I have witnessed, and indeed one of the great virtues of the 
system is its destruction of flower weeds. The pity is that it too 
often fails with the buttercup, perhaps the worst of all weeds, because 
it belongs to a poisonous race. The hard little bulbous root is as 
invulnerable to the plough as the bulb proper is sensitive. It is of 
course the lack of disturbances that carpets our woods with anemone, 
bluebell and primrose. The frost, by delaying the date, seems to have 
improved the anemones. I never knew them so big in flower. 


A Crested Rarity 


Among records of arrival the most unusual that has reached me comes 
from Edenbridge in Kent, where a distinguished nonagenarian has been 
watching a hoopoe, a bird very familiar to him while in India. It is 
one of the birds that cught to be a common and regular visitor, but 
isn’t. There are several such birds that are common enough just the 
other side of the Channel, but dare the passage very spasmodically. A 
young friend of mine watched the hoopoe with excitement while retreating 
to Dunkirk. My own experience of it was chiefly in Majorca where 
it seemed to have a particular affection for the almond trees. Another 
strong flier that is shy of the crossing is the golden oriole, which is 
very abundant in northern France. And why should that most interesting 
and common bird the icterine warbler stop at the sea’s edge? In regard 
to migrants, the British Trust for Ornithology desires all the information 
it can get about the coming of the swift (once called the devlin), one of 
the last birds to come and the first to leave. Strangely little is known 
of its migrant ways—and indeed its roosts. It is not, of course, one of 
the swallow kind, but, the classifiers tell us, more nearly allied to the 
hawks. Migrants in general—with the exception of the nightingale— 
have been tolerably punctual. My garden, for example, was vocal with 
willow warblers at the usual date or a very little later. 


In My Garden 
Since most gardeners have been saddened by the amount of dead 
wood among their roses and were quite unable to prune at the usual 
dates, an experience (quite new to me) may interest them. In a Surrey 
garden grew two parallel lines of roses. One line was pruned almost 
ground level in January and the stumps then covered with cloches. The 
other row was left alone. Today the pruned roses are full of lusty 
shoots and without dead wood. The other row still looks grievously 
maimed and some plants have expired. This I report with some 
reluctance as I rejoice to leave a number of bushes entirely unpruned, 
so far as may be. With me the Poulsens suffered much, but unpruned 
Zephyrines not at all. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
ce 





Postage on this tssue: Inland, 1$d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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Now Ready 


FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY 
J. A. T. Lloyd 


The approach of this new work is from the experience 
of the man to an analysis of his characters, and Mr. Lloyd’s 
Jong and exhaustive study of Dostoevsky sources is reflected 





in his close detail and often original judgments. 
12s. 6d. net 


Reprints 


TITUS GROAN 
Mervyn Peake 


“* Poetry flows through his volcanic writing.”’ 
FiizasetH BOWEN (The Tatler) 
** An astonishing exercise in imagination.’’ 
, JouN Guturie (Books of Today) 
“*Mr. Peake throws in all his forces of dream, vision and 
language.” CuHartes MorGan (Sunday Times) 
} : 1 gs. net 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER 
R. K. Narayan 


** A orave and lovely writer.’’ 
~ _Howarp Spring (The Sunday Graphic) 
“ Subtle, wayward, tender, and—above all—truthful.”’ 
. FurzasetH Bowen (The Tatler) 
, 


** Quite out of the ordinary run.’ 
V. C. Cumnton Bappetey (Spectator) 


y 
} 
Dewey EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE BEEZ 


The winner of the Prize Novél Award 


RONALD KIRKBRIDE 


WINDS, BLOW GENTLY 
BETTE DAVIS: “Ar. Kirkbride has real ability to make bis people 
live in the minds of his readers.” 


“WINDS BLOW GENTLY was awarded one of those huge 
American prizes which automatically sweep their winners into the 
‘best-selling’ rank. There is, indeed, real beauty here, and even 
the touch of violent drama at the egd is not out of place.” —RALPH 
STRAUS. Sunday 1 imes. 9/- net 


FREDERIC F. 
Van ae WATER 


Author of “ Still Waters,” “A Home in the Country,” ete. 
MRS. APPLEGATE’S AFFAIR 


, : : Sis , 
A love story that is different, with a delightful picture of country 
lite in America, written in a charming light and amusing style with 
witty dialogue.—Now Ready. 9/6 net 


EDITH HALFORD 
NELSON 


DESERT SANCTUARY 


An Englishwoman, who for many years lived as the wife of an 
Arab Sheik in the Bedouin camps, has presented this illustrated 
ute raphical record which is redolent of the strange esoteric 
charm of lite in Northern Africa. 14 illustrations. 12/6 net 


NOW ON SALE 


SKEFFINGTON & SON LIMITED 
55 PONT STREET, S.W.I 
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Storm Jameson 
BEFORE THE CROSSING 


The scene of Miss Jameson’s new novel is London and 
Paris during the months preceding the war. The spy 
David Renn is searching for a murderer, but not until he 
meets with success does he realise there is a sense in which 
we are all murderers, of ourselves and others, 8s, 6d 


Vineent Sheean 
THIS HOUSE AGAINST THIS HOUSE 
The three parts of Mr. Sheean’s book deal respectively 


SSSSSSSSSSOSCSSCSSSOOSS 
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° with the consequences of Versailles, his personal experiences 

o during the war, and some of the problems facing the 

= world today. 16s. 

0 

0 i + ene 

° Keith Feiling 

$ THE LIFE OF NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 

o “Mr. Keith Feiling’s Life of Neville Chamberlain is an 

$ excellent biography: it is full, fair, lucid and well com- 

0 posed.... It can certainly claim to be the most 

0 authoritative statement yet published, or likely to be 
published, upon Chamberlain's attitude of mind. ° 
0 HaROLD NICHOLSON in the Daily Telegraph, 25s, ° 
0 

0° e iy 
° 7. WM. Hawkins and ° 
0 bl] 2 ° 
0 | = J. F. Brimble 4 
© r 

® ADULT EDUCATION ° 
4 An account of the growth of education in the British 4 
$ Army, with special reference to its remarkable develop- ° 
0° ment during and since the Second World War. 15s. ° 
0 

A . . 1) 
+ MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. . eS 
© ecocececceceeceocecoeeocessescosocoossoceees® 





Ready Monday 


TWO HIGHLY TOPICAL BOOKS: 


COAL 


D. R. GRENFELL, M.P. 
formerly Secretary of State for Mines 
8/6 net 


DIVORCE EXPLAINED 


E. A. PHILLIPS, LL.B. 
former Assistant Principal Clerk of the Divorce 
Registry at Somerset House 
An explanation, in simple language, of the law of 
divorce with sound advice for those who contem- 
plate taking divorce proceedings 
5/- net 



















A PAMPHLET: 


PERSUASION OR FORCE 


VISCOUNT SAMUEL 
G.C.B., G.B.E., D.C.L. 
6d. net 










LTD. 





VICTOR GOLLANCZ 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Courrier Francais 


[Believing that readers of the SPECTATOR will welcome reliable in- 

formation on new French books, we have arranged for M. Henri 
Martineau, the eminent Stendhalian scholar and editor of Les 
EDITIONS DU DIVAN, to contribute a letter from Paris at regular 
intervals. A translation of the first of M. Martineau’s contributions 
appears below.] 
Now that Paul Valéry and Francis Jammes and Henri de Régnier 
are all dead, you may wonder whether any really great poet is left 
in France. Paul Fort does pass for prince des poétes, but in fact 
he has somehow outlived his fame. Who will succeed him? I 
think that of the poets who are still young (and who understand 
the writing of French verse) nobody deserves it more than Patrice 
de la Tour du Pin, whose recent volume, Une Somme de Poésie 
(Gallimard) is an event in the history of French poetry. It is a 
long book of 630 pages, but it is palpitating and alive. This poet 
manages to combine dramatic interest with the powerful lyrical and 
mystical creations of his dream-world. 

Leaving poetry for fiction, we come upon two or three works 
of real quality, and this in spite of the ill-repute into which novel- 
writing has fallen over here. Jules Romains has just completed 
Les Hommes de Bonne Volonté (Flammarion). He has now covered 
one quarter of a century in this book, and it has taken twenty-seven 
separate volumes to complete his vast design. This is one of the 
most forceful and evocative novels ever written. From time to 
time critics have tried to flatten out Romains with the great name 
of Balzac. I would agree that the plots conceived by that prodigy, 
the author of the IIlusions Perdues, do surge up out of his 
temperament in a way quite unlike anything we experience with 
Romains. They have, too, a more intense interest as stories. But 
I do not believe that the gaze which Belzac turned upon his epoch 
was as keen, as clear-sighted and as calm as that with which M. Jules 
Romains has surveyed our own time. Romains knows where he is 
going from the start. He knows exactly what he wants to say and 
to perpetuate. The orderliness and the plausibility of his novels 
are very different from the whole tumultuous panorama of the 
Comédie Humaine. You may object that Les Hommes de Bonne 
Volonté is a purely intellectual piece of work. Granted ; but when 
you come across an intellect of this breadth, there is only one thing 
to do—admire it. 

Against the enormous achievement of Jules Romains, the sketch 
which Jacques de Lacretelle has called Le Pour et Le Contre (Le 
Milieu du Monde) seems short and compact. All the same, it is a 
little confused. At first you think it is chiefly going to be a picture 
of the fashionable literary milieux of Paris in the years after the 
first world war. There are shrewd, careful portraits of the writers 
of the time; but these would be twice as telling if you did not 
constantly get the feeling that this book is a roman 4a clé full of 
allusions you cannot understanau. The women characters shine out 














Gabriel Chevallier 
SAINTE COLLINE 


“What is most remarkable about M. Chevallier is that he 
combines the apparently contradictory qualities of gusto and 
ironic detachment. He is a formidable humorist, subtle, 
inquiring and lucid.’’"— Times Literary Supplement. 


“| strongly recommend this book to schoo! teachers and 
parents who can bear to see themselves as, very probably, 
their young see them.”’—John Betjeman in Daily Herald. 


“If you have read Gabriel Chevallier’s Clochemerle you will 
rejoice in his new book." —The Observer. 





“ A novel in which the robust will delight." —Evening Standard. 


10s. 6d. net 


SECKER & WARBURG 
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in both the volumes of this novel: Ranouche, Bali, Catherine, 
Etiennette, Chantal—hasty sketch or meticulous oil-painting, each 
of these portraits shows the hand of the master. Apart from this, 
the book teems with daily life ; it is filled with numberless digres. 
sions on the art of writing anc those who work at it. The emotional] 
life of its chief character is laid bare for us—analyses of his Most 
private griefs, stories of his travels, accounts of how he reacts to 
some landscape or the way he feels in a museum. The book jg 
made up of a quantity of episodes, each of them well described— 
episodes that are strange or pathetic or comical or profound. These 
episodes are arranged like music, in an unbroken series of ravishing 
motifs. The. book abounds in sensitive observations, sensitively 
expressed. 

Mademoiselle Simone de Beauvoir has already published two 
novels: L’Invitée, a rather weak-kneed novel of contemporary life 
(which did, however, show a rare analytical acumen) and Le Sang 
des Autres, a vigorous but invoived story of the Résistance. These 
books were enough to put her into the front rank of our women 
novelists. She now gives us a philosophical tale, Tous Les Hommes 
Sont Mortels (Gallimard). Everybody knows that the object of 
a philosophical talz is to prove sore thesis by a resort to the 
absurd. This kind of writing has its rules. These rules require 
concision, but this book, unhappily, is extremely long—as long per- 
haps as the immortality which its hero takes on. From the moment 
he becomes immortal, he looks at the dead and at those who are 
doomed to die with passionless eyes ; human life has no longer any 
meaning for him. How many people, alas! have felt the same. Three 
hundred and fifty pages are almost too much in which to reach this 
faintly unoriginal conclusion. 

There is no greater contrast to Mile. de Beauvoir’s nihilist work 
than a novel of M. Paul Lesort, with its Catholic tendencies, 
It is set in our own days, and its title Les Reins et Les Cawrs 
(Plon) recalls those words of the Gospel which declare that God 
and God alone can take the measure of our days. Monsieur Lesort 
has tackled the loftiest problems of the soul, and of faith, with a 
most praiseworthy earnestness. His complex novel has something 
mirror-like about it: but it is not a mirror beside a highway ; it is 
rather a whole set of mirrors reflecting one another, and sending 
their multiple images back and forth. No one could fail to recognise 
a most penetrating talent here. 

It is those very qualities of analysis we find in M. Paul Lesort 
which form the unquestionable merits of the Journal of Charles 
Du Bos. Instead of applying these analytical powers to the creations 
of his own brain, Du Bos kept them for those of other people. His 
Journal (Correa) is first and foremost a literary journal. In it he 
explains the ways in which ne tried to understand, to get inside 
the minds of, the writers he loved, to soak himself in their per 
sonalities, to reach their intimate essence. ‘The restless and agile 
spirit of Du Bos, his deep and needle-fine intelligence, show t 
supreme advantage in this journal. Moreover, Charles Du Bos 
was a cosmopolitan by culture. The language and literature of 
England were as familiar to kim “s those of France. None of my 
countrymen have written better of the English poets, of Byron and 
Shelley and Keats and Browning. Yet all the time that he is speak- 
ing of other people, Charles Du Bos unveils for us his own distinct 
tastes, his finest aspirations and his noble. delicate and elevated 
soul. ’ 

Forty years have now passed since the death of an artist who 
could look at great works of art with perfect clarity, and then repro- 
duce in words their form, their colour and the details of their 
design. There are still many admirers and students of Joris-Karl 
Huysmans in France today. In England his mystical sense of art 
and life inspired a book by Miss Trudjan, which remains one ol 
the best of all contributions to the study of Huysman’s personal 
vision of the world. Amongst the ever-growing number of books 
wholly or partially consecrated to Huysmans two new volumes by 
Lucien Descaves must be singled out: Souvenirs d’un Ours (Les 
Editions de Paris) and Deux Amis (Plon). Lucien Descaves 1s af 
outspoken man. Never in the course of a long life has he minced 
his words. The faithful friend and executor of Joris-Karl Huys 
mans, he has now produced these precious recollections of him, full 
of new facts, and of details never made public before. Future bio- 
graphers of the author of A Rebours and La Cathédrale will find 
the most conscientious, exact information about him in Lucien 
Descave’s work. For the most circumstantial and the most moving 
facts are here recorded—and by a man who has devoted to this 
subject the whole of his talent and the whole of his heart. 

L. P. N. D.S. 
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Scottish | 
National Dictionary 


being published in 10 Volumes 
AN: APPEAL | 


and Patriotic Grounds 





on Historical, National 


A Sum of £20,000 is required to complete this 
Great Work. Scots at Home and Abroad can 
help in one of three ways :— 

I. By becoming a SUBSCRIBER and 


paying £20 in one sum or in five 
equal parts. 


2. By becoming a DONOR. 
3. By bequeathing a LEGACY. 





x The object of the Scottish National Dictionary is 
to preserve for future generations the language 
and literature of our Scottish Race. 











Full particulars from 
The Secretary 


Scottish National Dictionary 
Training Centre, St. Andrew Street, Aberdeen 




















The autobiography of a soldier 
Playing with Strife 
LT.-GEN. SIR PHILIP NEAME 


The reminiscences of a distinguished 
soldier, written in secret in an Italian 
prisoner-of-war camp, and hidden in 
| an Appenine monastery on the author’s 
escape from captivity. This penetrating 
autobiography reflects more than British 
military history over the past forty 
years : it is the vivid record of a man 
who has lived by playing with strife— 
from big-game shooting in India to 
fighting on many fronts in two world 
wars. Illustrated with 31 half-tone 
plates, and 4 maps and plans. 15s. net 





For publication on May 15 





te -———— GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO.LTD 




















BOOKSHELF CLASSICS. Editor: JOHN L, HARDIE 


Booxsuetr CLAssics are a new series of reprints of the ‘ classics ’"—the recognised 
standard works in British and American prose fiction. 

A Junior Section will ensure that ‘ old favourites’ are again available to youn; 
readers. 

A permanent personal library for the home, of the best literature—the Book shel/ 
Classics. 
First title, for publication next month (Junior Section) 

KIDNAPPED R. L. Stevenson. 
Other ‘itles coming soon: Each 5. net 
Juniors Main list 

UNGAVA R. M. Ballantyne TRILBY George Du Maurier 


THE PHANTOM SHIP Capt. Marryat FRANKENSTEIN Mary Shelley 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE 
Wilkie Collins 


ART & EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS LTD 








“A guide, philosopher and friend.” —Municipal Journal 


Second 


The Councillor’s 








Edition 


Handbook 


By H. Townshend-Rose, M.Se. (Econ.), LL.B., D.P.A., 





PITMAN. 


and H. R. Page, M.A. (Admin.), A.I.M.T.A, 


For the newly-elected Councillor and the candidate for 
office, this is the ideal book. It combines detailed | 
guidance on the administration, powers and functions of 
the local authority, with all the information required for | 
the conduct of an election. Written by two progressive | 
and experienced local government officers, it is thoroughly 
reliable and up-to-date. 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


BIG ne 











SCIENCE, LIBERTY AND PEACE 
Aldous Huxley 


Mr. Huxley argues that each new scientific 
advance is used to consolidate the power of 
the rulers over the majority; as a remedy 
he suggests the decentralization of power. 


Just Published 3s. 6d. net 


THE MILTONIC SETTING 
E. M. W. Tillyard 


This new edition of an important book by 
one of our foremost critics is an indispensable 
supplement to the author’s Milton, of which 
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available. 


P the third impression is now 

Pa Just Published 7s. 6d. net 
se A BANNED BROADCAST 

a J. B. S. Haldane 

a In this further selection of his essays, 


Professor Haldane covers a wide field of 
subjects, ranging from experiments on him- 
self to Food and the Measurement of Time. 
Ready 15th May 10s. 6d. net 
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Mission to the Ukraine 
The Scared Men in the Kremlin. By John Fischer. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton. 10s. 6d.) 


In the spring of 1946 the author of this book—a politically progres- 
sive American—went out to Russia as a member of an U.N.R.R.A. 
mission, whose job it was to supervise the distribution of relief in 
the Ukraine. Because the Soviet Government had agreed before- 
hand—as a condition of getting the supplies—that the mission should 
have complete freedom to travel about with its own interpreter, 
John Fischer probably had better opportunities to see and hear 
than have been enjoyed by either correspondents or diplomats for 
a very long time. Because of this, and even more because he has 
long been a serious student of Russian affairs, Fischer has been 
able to write a useful book. Much of it is dispassionate description 
of life in the Ukraine after the war. The author obviously liked 
the country and the people, and he got on well with them. He has 
some technical knowledge of agriculture, and his chapter on the 
collectivised peasant is particularly good. Some of his homely de- 
scriptions of the way the Ukrainian people live—though carefully set 
against the historical background—should be a useful corrective to 
the too enthusiastic. Fischer is valuable because, though he clearly 
has no illusions, he also has no bitterness. Writing from the heart, 
I can say that is a combination most difficult to achieve. 

On the much-discussed question of Soviet “ democracy,” Fischer’s 
verdict is emphatic and confident. “To the Russians,” he says, 
“ democracy means government for the people. There is no pretence, 
of course, of government by the people, nor any real understanding 
of what it means. The Communist regards the non-party masses 
as a herd of lazy slow-witted creatures, benumbed by centuries of 
serfdom, who have to be coaxed and chivied along the road to the 
Perfect Society by the Party shepherds.” On the broader question 
of Russia’s relations with the rest of the world, Fischer is restrained 
but realistic. In his view the Soviet Government expects that, sooner 
or later, Russia will clash with capitalist, perhaps Fascist, America. 
It is therefore preparing with all speed and intensity against this 
contingency, putting military preparedness even above reconstruction 
as the first priority, just as it did between the wars. Tight belts and 
a general shortage of consumers’ goods and amenities are, conse- 
quently, likely to be the order of the day in Russia for a long time 
to come. It is this fact of internal shortage and a low standard 
of life, the author thinks, which largely accounts for the Soviet 
Government’s determination to keep its people in the dark, as far 
as the West is concerned—a determination, incidentally, which for 
a long time covered U.N.R.R.A. aid. “I was never able to discover 
a single item 4n the Russian Press,” says Fischer, “even with the 
help of Soviet librarians, which gave any hint that U.N.R.R.A. was 
pouring £62,500,000 worth of food, clothing and equipment into the 
country.” 

Fischer believes that the Soviet leaders are scared for several 
reasons. Partly, they have the personal anxiety inseparable from a 
dictatorship in a land where so much blood has already been spilt 
to preserve the régime. They are deeply conscious, too, of the 
exposed geographical position and historical vulnerability of their 
country—a country over whose western borders hostile troops have 
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Published by 
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poured on fourteen occasions since 1800. They are also extremely 
worried by the enfeebled state to which Russia has been rp 

as a result of the war. The question which disturbs all of us thes 
days, of course, is whether Russia is merely afraid—in which Case 
the present clouds are likely ultimately to pass—or whether, jn 
accordance with her doctrine, she still intends to spread Communism 
over the face of the globe as and when circumstances allow if 
necessary by force.. Fischer does not pretend to know the answer 
but he does not think the West would be wise or safe to give 
Russia the benefit of the doubt. 

Like all sensible people, he puts no faith in a negative and sterile 
anti-Communism as a means of keeping the bogey at bay. He 
thinks that America should be strong enough to make any Russian 
aggression impossible, but he sees that her strength—to be secure— 
must spring from a sound social order and a stable economic system, 
On a long view, he believes, Communism can be disarmed only 
if the West can succeed in offering a more attractive alternative 
to the common people of the world. About this there can hardly 
be any argument. Fischer does not expect any early or easy solution 
of the problem of the Two Worlds, and here, too, he is patently 
right. This is going to be the persistent headache of our generation, 
But he does see a possibility of the present uneasy armistice between 
Russia and the West developing ultimately into real peace, if the 
West is strong, progressive and patient. A possibility—nothing 
more. PAuL WINTERTON, 


Another North African Campaign 


Desert Hawk: Abd el Kadir and the French Conquest of Algeria, 
By Wilfred Blunt. (Methuen. 16s.) 


By the capture of Algiers in 1828, the last and the weakest of the 
legitimate kings of France reopened the North Africar coast to 
the Latin races. He also, in a rather haphazard fashion, laid the 
foundations of the French North African Empire. The capture by 
France of such a stronghold of the Barbary pirates was in itself 
a remarkable event. But in Paris, on the eve of revolution, the 
affair aroused little interest. No one, least of all the French 
commanders in Algeria, had any inkling of what the future held 
in store for them. Fully occupied with the treasures and the com- 
plicated diversions of the Kasbah, they assumed the fall of the rest 
of the Regency to be inevitable. In thinking that Turkish rule was 
near its end, they were right. But in their sublime ignorance of 
the country and its people, they took no account of possible Berber 
or Arab opposition, or of the dangers and difficulties of a desert 
campaign. Least of all did they reckon with the Emir Abd el Kadir, 
the “desert hawk ” as Thackeray called him, who as Sultan of the 
Arabs for fifteen years was to check them at every turn, 

Mr. Blunt describes vividly and with much, perhaps too much, 
detail the long series of exhausting campaigns, the orgies and the 
looting and the heroism of the strangely clad French armies, wearily 
pursuing with their baggage-trains an enemy that appeared and 
disappeared like a mirage in the desert ; armies led by a succession 
of French generals, who saw as the sole object of their mission the 
imposition of French civilisation on as much of the barbarian 
territory as possible. Major Sir Grenville Temple, who visited 
Algiers in the years following the surrender, has left an entertaining 
account of this “civilising ” process. 

“Near the water-front the principal mosque had been pul'ed down 
to make place for a new square designed on French lines, where shops 
with glazed windows proudly displayed the penultimate fashions 
from Paris. The houses had been given number-plates, and the 
streets named with that ingenious incongruity so characteristic of 
the French municipal mind—rue Annibal, rue du Chat, me 
Sophonisba, rue Sidney Smith, rue Belisaire, rue de |’Etat-Major, 
rue des Lotophages, etc. There were eleven Grands Cafés boasting 
billiard tables (of a sort) and four Grands Hétels ‘all execrable.’ 
Two omnibus services had just been decided upon. A circus and 
a cosmorama catered for the tastes of low-brows and high-brows 
respectively; while a judicious sprinkling of ‘ piquantes French 
brunettes ’ pleasantly occupied the leisure of the soldiery, more than 
half of whom were (at any given moment) in hospital with malaria, 
jaundice or worse.” 

The Algiers of Pépé le Moko is not so far away! That was about 
as far as French colonial policy went until the days of Jules Ferry. 
The French commanders on the spot, rigid-minded men of the 
old régime, were left very much to their own devices. Neither 
strategy nor in the intrigue of negotiation were they a match [of 
the acute Abd el Kadir Mr. Blunt is clearly fascinated by the 
personality of his hero, and the main object of his book is to vindicate 
Abd el Kadir’s reputation against the canards of what he terms 
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THE 


FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 


LORD 
WOOLTON 


writes : 


eet Cte 


— 


“Cancer is the disease 
most universally dreaded to- 
day. For years able and 
devoted men and women 
have sought by research to 
find its cause and its cure. 
Constantly success in this 
noble endeavour seems to be 
just round the corner. The 
Royal Cancer Hospital needs 
the money to maintain this 
fight, and, meanwhile, it 
seeks to bring relief to the suffering. British people, ever kindly in 
their sentiments will not withhold their help to this great hospital 
—which never fails to help those who appeal to it.”’ 











Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3 








SUMMER SAILINGS 


to 


ORKNEY and SHETLAND 
from LEITH and ABERDEEN 


Special inclusive trips by 
first class passenger ves- 
sels to Kirkwall and 
Lerwick The ideal 
summer holiday with 
Stay at St. Magnus Hotel, 
Hillswick, Shetland 
Write for full details 
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French propaganda. He quotes an example ef this from a work 
of the orientalist, Georges Yver, to which unfortunately no reference 
is given. Whether it is the warmth of Mr. Blunt’s defence or the 
suspicion of naivety in his approach to an oriental subject, his verdict 
on Abd el Kadir is not convincing. Abd el Kadir, he declares, 
sought neither wealth, nor glory, nor personal power ; nor did he 
ever abuse his position as a religious leader to further his personal 
ends. His only ambition was to drive out the Christians and retire 
ence more into seclusion. Even if one admits the distortions of 
many French biographers of Abd el Kadir, that is surely setting 
too high a standard, even for an Algerian marabout. It is, moreover, 
hardly the impression one could be expected to derive from Mr. 
Blunt’s own account of the Emir’s conduct of affairs. 

I should be inclined, after reading this book, to accept M. Yver’s 
interpretation of Abd el Kadir in an essay to which Mr. Blunt does 
not refer. A Moslem in his faults as much as in his virtues, he was 
clever enough to make use of a fanaticism, undoubtedly sincere, 
for his personal ends ; unscrupulous in his determination to assure 
the success of his own cause which he identified or confused with 
that of Islam ; just from an oriental point of view, generous and 
humane, but quite merciless where his enemies were concerned. 
A true descendant, in fact, of the founders of the medieval Berber 
Empire. There is a great deal which is attractive and entertaining 
in Mr. Blunt’s book—and much that is useful. But this lack of 
balance in his treatment of the central figure detracts from its value 
as a work of history. L. P. Kirwan. 


Jade Without Tears 


A Jade Miscellany. By Una Pope-Hennessy. (Nicholson and Watson. 
7s. 6d.) . 

Unuike Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s Early Chinese Fades, which 
was published in 1923, the present slender volume does nor pretend 
to be a comprehensive treatise on its fascinating subject. It com- 
prises eight essays on various aspects of jade history and lore, and 
is illustrated with nine plates and a number of line drawings in the 
text. The introduction of jade to this country is associated with the 
name of Sir Walter Raleigh, but most English readers will probably 
connect the word jade with the objects of later date of which a fine 
array can be seen in the Salting Bequest to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. These are, it is true, remarkable examples of glyptic art 
and miracles of ingenious craftsmanship, but at their oldest they 
were made in the eighteenth century and cannot fairly be placed in 
the highest rank as works of art. Since the death of Salting in 1909, 
excavation has disinterred a large quantity of specimens of far earlier 
date, which can be studied in the collections of the British Museum 
and at South Kensington. The most important collectors in this 
country were George Eumorfopoulos and Oscar Raphael, and 
though both are, alas! dead, their possessions have gone to the two 
great London museums and to the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge. 

When they first came over, early jades were lumped together by 
the trade as han yii or tomb jades, and this character, han (tomb) 
was confused with the character han of the Han dynasty, which led 
to their all being indiscriminately assigned to that early period. 
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Although it was not long before the error was recognised, no Serious 
attempt at the exact dating of jade has ever been made. As 

Una says, “When it comes to examining buried or partly calcified 
objects or of separating ornament from shape, dating must to some 
extent be a matter of conjecture.” The nature of Dame Un, 
approach to her subject can be gauged by what she says of two 
other writers on jade. “M. Paul Pelliot has written on the early 
jades in the Loo Collection, but he takes a more exclusively scientific 
stand, rules out hypothesis, and never allows his fancy to play round 
the specimens he describes as does the more sympathetic Dr 
Gieseler. M. Pelliot’s writings, therefore, to an amateur like myself 
who enjoys relating objects to human life, though deeply informa. 
tive, are less beguiling to read.” She regrets that the most thorough. 
going of all authorities, the late Dr. Berthold Laufer, was cut off by 
death before he could bring out a revised edition of his large treatise 
on jade, and this is very much to the point, because he was the 
typical Teutonic scholar of legend, whose untiring energy hardly 
compensated for his complete lack of critical acumen She ends by 
saying: “Nothing seems to demonstrate the difficulties attendant 
on the study of jade more appositely than the meagreness of the 
literature on the subject and the reluctance shown by experts t 
deal, in any really comprehensive way, with the problems it raises, 
Jade is a baffling study in which the border-line between fact and 
fancy still awaits definite dernarcation.” Budding sinologists, please 
note. Witt Kine. 


Fiction 
By P. H. Newby. (Cape. 9s.) 
By Cyril Connolly. (Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d.) 
By Jacques Lemarchand. (John Lehmann. 8s. 6d.) 


TuatT old adage of the craft, that a novelist’s first business is the 
creation of character, might regain its freshness if stripped of its 
mechanically theatrical associations and re-phrased as “the com- 
munication of a sense of the reality and the importance of his 
characters.” It wouldn’t be a bad thing if more of our younger 
novelists began to concern themselves more deliberately with this 
question of personal reality and development ; they might then find 
that action, setting and the rest tend to relate themselves organically 
to this as a unifying centre. These remarks have some relevance 
to Agents and Witnesses, which, in the light of Mr. Newby’s reputa- 
tion, I found disappointing. I hasten to declare that it is a readable 
novel ; but Mr. Newby has clearly over-reached himself, and writes 
of life, love and politics on the Mediterranean island cf Sankilos 
with an air of competent knowingness which is not in fact under- 
written by real understanding of life—a fundamental defect which 
shows itself not only in an uncertainty as to what value to confer 
upon such characters as Anna, Mme. Keats and Soureili Pasha, who 
remain equivocal in consequence, but in the disconnected way in 
which the interest jumps between the affair of Pierre and Anna, the 
malaria epidemic in the interior and the political machinations of 
Soureili, Nabil and the rest. There is no centre to link and 
harmonise these disparate concerns ; in other words, the book is 
without an underlying emotional unity, a fact which may be un- 
consciously expressed by the accidental quality of the two deaths 
in it. When, at the end, Mr. Newby had Pierre bumped off by 
Nabil, I didn’t feel a tremor; not a tremor. The uncertainty of 
intent which results in these blemishes is not compensated for by 
the undeniable fact that Mr. Newby’s general performance is above 
the average. 

To The Rock Pool, first published eleven years ago in Paris, 
Mr. Connolly supplies a disarming prefatory letter in explanation 
of “the streak of ‘unpleasantness,’ the infirmity of ‘moral tone’,” 
which others have found in it. It appears that at school Mr 
Connolly, unmoved by the Scriptures, came under the influence 
of “ the mature, ironical, sensual and irreligious opinions ” of Horace, 
when were sown “ the seeds of . . . a philosophy not without elevation 
and melancholy, but unsuitable . . . for the cultivation of sexual 
abstinence and sexual intolerance, and for the place which it was 
hoped we would take in a democratic and modestly industrial world.” 
The trouble with hedonism as a life-attitude for the novelist is that, 
in reducing everything to the level of appetite, it deprives human 
character of all inner reality, and human relationships of all meaning, 
and the charge which I would bring against The Rock Pool is not 
so much moral as artistic laxity—an absence of tension which, given 
the hedonistic premises, is probably unavoidable. What unity Mr. 
Connolly’s rather slight novel possesses is provided by the gradual 
dissipation of Naylor, who descends from the mediocre respecté 
bility of the “democratic and modestly industrial world” into the 
tooth-and-nail arena of an artistic “ rock pool ” left by the retreating 


Agents and Witnesses. 
The Rock Pool. 
Genevieve. 
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dirty and friendless, her miserable 





ee roo was shut against visitors. 
ion Army Slum sister gained Liza's 





lence, persuading her to be “cleaned 








— . Liza was cared for at a Salvation Army 
— centre while another room was found, and 
with a clean home, self-respect restored, new 
friends and interests, her old age is no 
longer warped and lonely. 
eOnly the name is fictitious 
GENERAL ALBERT ( N, C.B.E., 101, QUEEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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tide of the dissolute and bohemian twenties, where he runs “in a 
couple of weeks the course in disillusion which for the ordinary 
cupeptic professional man is spread over a period of years,” and is 
left at the end in a state of progressive inebriation and insolvency 
in the abandoned village—* just another bum,” in the cutting phrase 
of a passing American tourist. Granted the inevitable lack of tension, 
such a story could be made effective through the depth of emotional 
intensity generated from the despairing process of disintegration. 
For this, however, the central character would have to matter, would 
have to be important, and Naylor doesn’t and isn’t. The novelist 
would have to have a scale of values ranging from height to depth, 
so that his character’s starting-point could be some distance at least 
above his melancholy end. But here Naylor’s degradation is only 
a clarification of his everyday condition: he was a bum to start with. 
It seems ironical, by the way, that it is precisely hedonism, which 
puts so much emphasis upon enjoyment, which seems to fasten upon 
life a condition of perpetual, lugubrious boredom. 

Genevieve is an introspective monologue, the reveries of a dis- 
appointed lover who “prides himself . even to madness, on 
his lucidity,” yet who, so far from endeavouring to arrive at some 
conclusions as to the meaning of his experience of female perfidy, 
is content with a rapt, masochistic turning of the knife in the wound : 

“TI suffered like a mouse half-crushed in a trap; its blick eyes 
swivel round without pause, as if it wanted to take in everything ; 
its pink entrails are pouring out between its hams, but still it stretches 
its snout towards the cheese.” 


The Sufferings of a Mouse or Hard Cheese? D. S. SAVAGE. 


Shorter Notices 


Twelfth Century Paintings at Hardham and Clayton. With an 
introductory essay by Clive Bell. (Miller’s Press, Lewes, Sussex. 
£3 3s. 

For the student of Romanesque art the names of Hardham and 

Clayton connote two of the principal surviving English twelfth- 

century fresco cycles. Executed respectively in the reigns of Henry I 

and Stephen, the two fresco cycles are primary monuments of the 

so-called Lewes school and represent style diffused (if the very 
plausible thesis of Professor Tristram is to be believed) from the 
principal Cluniac establishment in Southern England, the Priory of 

St. Pancras at Lewes. The importance of the Hardham and Clayton 

frescoes has long been recognised, but, as in the case of other English 

medizval frescoes, stylistic analysis has been impeded by lack of 
adequate photographic cover. Indeed, in the standard volume on 

Norman and early Plantagenet painting, Professor Tristram’s recent 

English Medieval Wall Painting: the Twelfth Century, the two 

fresco cycles are represented not by direct photographs but by 

reproductions of painstaking water-colour drawings after the 
originals. No praise can be too high for the assiduity shown by 

Professor Tristram in this field, but those who trouble to compare 

the illustrations in the present volume with the illustrations in the 

earlier book cannot but be impressed by the difference in style 
between the photographs and careful outline reconstructions of the 
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one and the free, romantic, sometimes conjectural reproductions 
in the other. In effect, the present volume is the first in which 
the resources of skilled photography have been harnessed to the 
study of English medizval wall painting, and it should serve, jf it 
does nothing else, to convince archzologists that water-colour Copies 
for all their undoubted charm, are no more than a pallid substitute 
for first-rate photography. In his introductory essay, Mr. Clive Belj 
pays a tribute to the artistic quality of the two cycles, and his preface 
will have served its purpose if it convinces the casual purchaser of 
the very real esthetic interest of Mr. Helmut Gernsheim’s photo- 
graphs. Whether Mr. Bell was well advised to attempt a factual 
review of the material referring to the frescoes is more questionable. 
It may well be that the availability of further photographic surveys 
will necessitate a radical revision of Professor Tristram’s stylistic 
conclusions, since he is sufficient of an artist to impose a certain 
homogeneity of style on his originals. But it is surely unduly light. 
hearted to suggest, as Mr. Bell is himself disposed to do, that the 
stylistic disparity between the Hardham and Clayton frescoes js 
“great enough to make hazardous the assigning of the paintings 
in both churches to one school.” 


Invitation to Ranelagh. By Mollie Sands. (Westhouse. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a lively account of the Chelsea pleasure garden which, with 
its “ rotunda,” orderly trees, straight walks and decorous company, 
flourished from 1742 to 1803. The minutiae of concerts, ridottos, 
“fire works,” food and prices are taken year by year, but never 
obscure the general picture ; and a vast amount of information is 
packed very agreeably into the background. It was a cultivated yet 
savage London—a London where concerts of contemporary music 
were crowded and hospitals were founded, but where crowds also 
assembled for public executions, where gin-drink ng and highway- 
men flourished and the heads of rebels executed after the “ Forty- 
Five ” rotted at Temple Bar. Miss Sands gives us the feeling of each 
season—the weather, the fashions, the scandals—but all this is related 
to a wider scene ; to an England emerging from twenty years of peace 
to expansion and Continental and colonial wars, with the climax of 
the Napoleonic struggle which was to continue long after Ranelagh 
had disappeared and was to usher in a much more sober world. 
There were serious moments in eighteenth-century London, includ- 
ing earthquake and invasion scares ; but ihe emphasis was on polite- 
ness and the wars were generally far away. In 1793 “ the newspapers 
spoke not only of the war but of the variety of amusements 
There was no diminution in masquerades or d-splays of fireworks.” 
The account is diversified by the comments of contemporaries, of 
whom Horace Walpole is the chief—witty and surprisingly medern 
in outlook. If there is any matter not easily ass:milable it is the 
careers of the many musicians, which indeed with their inter- 
relationships are most complicated A casual reader will forget most 
of them, though the Arne-Young and Mahon families stand out by 
numbers, and so for other reasons does the visit of “ the celebrated 
and astonishing Master Mozart,” aged eight and a half, in 1764. It 
is a pity that so weil informed an account should be marred by some 
misprints and inaccurac’es ; the execution ef Dr. Dodd, the forger, 
for example, was in 1777 and not 1776. The book is illustrated by 
contemporary drawings, and ends with a useful bibliography and 
lists of principal characters. It would have been even better with 
an index. 


Rook Notes 


Mary PaLtey MarsuHa t, wife of Alfred Marshall, the econom‘st, was 
born in 1850 and died in 1944. She left behind her the MS of an 
autobiographical sketch which she had been urged by the Master 
of Trinity to publish. “If people,” Professor Trevelyan wrote, 
“who know not the Victorians will absent themselves from the 
felicity of generalising about them for a while, and read this short 
book, they can then return to the game refreshed and instructed.’ 
Mrs. Marshall writes of her youth in a vicarage in a remote rural 
parish ; of her experiences of the beginnings of women’s educaton 
at Cambridge ; of life in Bristol and Sicily ; of Jowett at his best 
Balliol period ; and of a return to Cambridge of the ’eighties when 
the removal of the ban on married dons had drawn together a re- 


markable set of men and women. What I Remember will be pub- 
lished by the Cambri@ge University Press, quite properly, on May 
16th, 

* * . * 


Taking up the challenge of Professor Hayek’s Road to Ser{dom 1s 
Herman Finer, the political scientist, who has replied in The Road 
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ACROSS 13. Even the most ardent nature lover 
1. Asinine heroine of travel. (9.) doesn’t like these bird-signs. (9.) 
5. Who wants wine medicinally? (5.) — — love. (3.) 
. he cash ster and be i . rtificial. 3 
' on. Kye ee = 17. The epitome of horse-sense. (8.) 
. Old-fashio f fi isation. 19. Bet you can complete this! (5.) 
9. a) ashioned form of immunisation Sa. Ses son ten Gee? Lock on Ot 
ll. I grin a lot in this occupation. (9.) saddle. (7.) ; 
12. Miss Doone. (5.) 22. Leo gets nil in the way of decoration. 
13. “Mirth, admit me of thy ——” 6). a , 
(Milton). (4). 24. In Britain you train in it ; in America | 
14. A dog of very little standing. (9.) - you entrain. (S.) re | 
18. He should be able to soothe Pat 26. ° You shall more command with — 
anagrammatically. (9.) Than with your weapons (Shake- 
speare). (5.) 


21. Cain in the New World. (4.) } 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 422 


23. Manliness for this bishop is a sine 
qua non >) 

25. It calls for a show of hands. (9.) 

27. All agog. (9 

28. The little grub! (5.) 














6 " 
We get the bird. (5.) ~ 4 
30. Ornaments of the church. (9.) ee } 
— DIAIT IE} 
DOWN aon 
1. An occasion when the feathers fly - 2 
re C 1 en 1 icathers y TIs/A m! 
2. Harn . 
3. It t oft 1 get models like this Ivio RLY} 
SONG ce 
4. No truth in what the little devil said. Ssieic!itr 
5. Her smile’s worth a fortune. ° (4, 4.) pa 
6. “In a nighted December, Too RIA Tic! H} 
happy, happy tree’ (Keats). (5 a £ 
7 Her theme song might have been Lis ic€lF 
“ The Never Believe Me.” (9.) 
10 Th . he » 9 © T 
0. ere be none of Beauty’s daughters 
with a like thee (Byron). (5.) riy 





SOLUTION ON MAY 23rd 


_The winner of the Crossword No. 422 is: A. S. M. BLUNDELL, 10, 
Clifton Terrace, Winchester. 
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THIS ENGLAND « « « sin sac 


UR English weather is never as 






summery or as wintry as it used to 






be. Our Springs are perfect in January, 





and our Autumn rains are hailed sardon- 





ically as the last dose of Summer. No 





wonder we breed philosophers .. . thase 






who, lighting a pipe as they shelter from 





a midsummer hurricane or a quiet cigar- 






ette as they bask in a midwinter Spring, 
find that in the smoke clouds of Balkan 
Sobranie they can weather any weather 
and enjoy an atmosphere so delightfully 
and so exclusively their own. 
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THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


IN a statement circulated with the 111th annual report of The Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, the chairman, 
Mr. P. R. England, said that British Insurance had continued to maintain 
its contribution to the country’s economic well-being, without the need 
to import or use raw materials or make any appreciable demands on 
manpower. The company was actively re-establishing operations in 
liberated teritories; in 1946 business was recommenced in Philippine 
Islands, Hong Kong, Indo-China, Siam, Malaya and Italy. Total fire, 
accident and marine premiums, at £14,503,788—a record figure—showed 
a rise of £3,294,859 over 1945. Underwriting profit was £306,712. 
General expenses represented 16.19 per cent. of premiums. Life new 
business at £4,042,000 was over £2,100,000 higher, and provided a new 
record. Fire premiums advanced to the company’s highest yet-—£5,912,757 
(against £4,441,287). Accident premiums at £7,660,017—another record— 
compared with {5,846,805 in 1945. Marine premiums were higher at 
£931,014. The directors recommend a final dividend af 13s. 6d., making 
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to Reaction, coming from Dobson on May 30th. It is an attempt 
to answer the highly contentious question of how freedom and a 
planned economy can be combined to strengthen democracy. It 
is a reaffirmation of Finer’s belief in the ability of democratic com- 
munities to advance social welfare and social justice and to preserve 
responsible government whilst keeping the way open for individua! 
liberty and initiative. 
* + * * 


Dennis Dobson are also publishing on the same day Léon Bloy: 
the Pauper Prophet by Emmanuela Polimeni. Bloy exerted an 
astonishing influence on ‘his contemporaries of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As a writer he towered above the men of his age, and 
Maeterlinck wrote of his La Pauvre Femme as “the only work 
of our time which shows the irrefutable mark of genius. ... I am 
tempted to compare it with King Lear.” But Bloy was little inter- 
ested in writing, or in any art. “All art,” he said, “ must finally 
capitulate before the claims of Life and that Life is Jesus Christ.” 
Bloy is little known in England. This book, stressing his devotional 
nature, throws light on his prophetic inspiration. 

* 7 * * 


Coinciding with the preliminary sittings of the Royal Commission 
on the Press is the publication of The Press the Public Wants by 
Kingsley Martin, fot the last sixteen years the Editor of The New 
Statesman and Nation and formerly on the staff ot The Manchester 
Guardian. He deals with the whole problem of the contemporary 
Press in relation to democracy—its monopolistic organisation, the 
question of freedom and control, the status and training of the pro- 
fessional journalist. And he offers a number of suggestions for 
reform. The Hogarth Press are the publishers. 

* * om * 


One more attempt to clarify and explain Russia’s actions, to analyse 
and discuss her réle in the world, is made in The Great Challenge— 
the challenge, of course, of peace, of one world or two. The author, 
Louis Fischer, in analysing the problem also deals with the politics 
of the war and the peace, as well as studying the men responsible 
for shaping world affairs. As a foreign correspondent he is some- 
thing of an expert on authoritarian governments, having lived and 
worked under the major dictatorships—Russia, Germany and Italy. 
He is the author of Men and Politics (“Its value in assisting public 
opinicn to grasp more realistically the world issues could hardly be 
over-estimated,” said Sumner Welles) and The Soviets in World 
Affairs. The book will be published on May 27th by Cape, who are 
also responsible on the same day for the fourth of Ivor Brown’s 
“ word-books,” Say the Word. 


. * * * 


John Lehmann are publishing on May 9th The Well of Days by 
Ivan Bunin, who is usually considered to be the most notable of the 
Russian novelists living in exile. He is a past winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. The Well of Days was originally published in 
this country in 1933, but it has long been out of print. G. W. 
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EDITH HOFFMANN 


Kokoschka: His Life and Work 
The amazing life of the great European artist; foreword by Herbert Read. 
68 illustrations, ¢ in colour. 26s. 


The Gift of Ministry 


The Christian doctrine and changed position of the parson. 6s. 


DANIEL JENKINS 


The Gold Coast Legislative Council oamsariy wicnt 
edited by MARGERY PERHAM 
By the author of The Development of the legislative Council. 12s. 6d. 


Path to Nigerian Freedom 0. AWOLOWO 


With a foreword by Margery Perham, 7s. 6d. 


A New Guide to the Derby 


GUY GRIFFITH and MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

Ir is seldom that Mr. Dalton and the City see eye to eye on matters 
involving financial principle, but I cannot imagine any quarrel aris. 
ing between them on the subject of Britain’s war-time debts. It 
has always seemed wrong that this country, whose contribution to 
the Allied victory involved such heavy sacrifice, should find itself 
saddled with debts to India, Egypt and a dozen other countries to 
a total of over £4,000,000,000. True, there is no question of meet- 
ing these huge book-keeping obligations all at once. That simply 
could not be done, but so long as the debts exist the problem remains 
of arranging with the creditors a satisfactory method of settlement. 
Efforts to secure a substantial scaling down with India and Egypt 
have so far met with no success. It is all to the good, therefore, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should now have taken his 
courage in his hands and declared to the world that the burden of 
these debts is unjust, unreal and insupportable. 

Fortunately, Britain, as debtor, has the whip hand. These large 
London credits can only be valorised either by drawing imports 
from this country or by being transferred into other currencies 
giving the command over goods and services. Britain is already 
exporting as much of its output as can be spared, and the shortage 
of dollars is so acute that there can be no question at this stage of 
allowing these sterling balances to be freely convertible into dollars 
or other “hard” currencies. This is a case in which Mr. Dalton 
can agree with the City without helping the private investor, and 
that may go some way towards explaining his somewhat sudden 
show of firmness. Oddly enough, his declaration on the sterling 
balances question was immediately followed by a recovery in gilt- 
edged, which spread to other markets. 


SET-BACK IN BRAZILIANS 

During the next few weeks the general tone on the Stock Exchange 
is likely to be influenced more by the coal output figures under the 
five-day working week than by any other single factor. Unless coal 
production falls to really disconcerting levels, the chances are that 
the abundance of money seeking investment will keep prices firm. 
Dividend announcements are good, and there 1s no reason to sup- 
pose, given a reasonable freedom from fuel difficulties, that British 
industry as a whole will not earn good profits this year. One black 
spot in the markets this week has been Brazilian railway and utility 
stocks, reflecting sales by disappointed holders on the news that the 
much-discussed and confidently-predicted purchase by the Brazilian 
Government has fallen through. 

It now seems odd, in the light of later developments, that these 
forecasts, which were sponsored in high quarters, should have got 
into circulation. While Brazil is naturally anxious to make the best 
use of its sterling balances, there is apparently no real anxiety to buy 
out the British-owned railways and other utility undertakings. At 
some later stage, perhaps, the purchase question will be taken up 
again, and in the meantime I would advise holders of the sounder 
securities, such as Leopoldina Railway 4 per cent. Debentures, not 
to sell. A fortnight ago these Debentures were quoted around 83, 
but they have now fallen to 72. At this level they offer a yield of well 
over § per cent. and should be worth retaining for eventual recovery. 


A GOOD E.P.T, SHARE 

Ir is not often in these days that one can buy the shares of any 
company which has been a heavy E.P.T. payer, and which therefore 
stands to gain substantially from the removal of that tax, on 4 
generous yield basis. An exception to this rule is the 1s, Ordinary 
of Jentique Limited, the furniture makers and electric clock manu- 
facturers, now quoted around 7s. These shares were recently offered 
to the public through the Whitehead Industrial Trust, and in the 
prospectus it was estimated that the aggregate net profits for 1947, 
before taxation, would amount to approximately £51,000. An interim 
of 25 per cent. was paid in April, and it is estimated that a final of 
not less than 25 per cent., making a total of 50 per cent., will be 
declared. On this basis the shares at 7s. offer just over 7 per cent. 
The interesting point is that E.P.T. liability weuld have amounted 
to £22,500, which would have left available earnings on the Ordinary 
capital at 74 per cent. With the removal of E.P.T. and allowing fot 
the new profits tax, earnings on the Ordinary capital, assuming that 
the prospectus estimates of gross profits are fulfilled, will work out 
at nearly 120 per cent The company specialises in the manufacture 
of medium-priced furniture and is at present largely engaged in the 
production of high-grade utility dining-tables and sideboards. 
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ROYAL EXCHANSE ASSURANCE 
227th ANNUAL REPORT 








Tue following is a summary of the address given by the Right Hon. 
Lord Bicester, Governor of the Royal Exchange- Assurance, at the annual 
General Court held at the officesof the Corporation, Royal Exchange, 
London, E.C., on May 2nd :— 

The Life Department issued 5,200 policies, for sums assured amount- 
ing to £ 4,193,319, and the total premium income at £1,558,038 was some 
£94,000 higher than the previous year. The death claims paid are 
aground £60,000 higher than in 1945, but are still weil within the amount 
expected. The gross average annual rate of interest obtained by the Life 
Fund for the year 1946 was £4 6s. 2d. per cent., showing an increase 
over the two previous years. 

Our Fire Department has once more produced a good account. The 
premium income increased during the year to £2,372,063, the firsi time 
in the history of the Corporation that the figure has exceeded £2,000,000. 
We have been able to transfer a sum of £181,339 from the Fire Account 
to the Profit and Loss Account. 

The Marine figures are again favourable. Our fund at the end of 
the vear amounted to £1,183,355, representing a ratio of 323 per cent. 
to the premium income. Your directors have again decided to transfer 
the sum of £75,000 to the Profit and Loss Account. 

In our Accident Account the net premium income of £1,548,639 is 
the highest in the history of this department. Each section of the busi- 
ness has increased, but the greatest expansion is shown in the Motor 
Vehicle Department, where our experience, in common with other 
companies, has been very far from favourab!e, owing to the ever-increas- 
ing cost of all] classes of claims. We are able to transfer £81,234 to the 
Profit and Loss Account. 

The interest income, after deduction of tax, amounts to £196,468, which 
is nearly £37,000 more than last year. Transfers from the departmental 
trading accounts to the Profit and Loss Account amounted in all to 
£348,493 as compared with £443,675 and there is also the second instal- 
ment of Life Profits for 1941/5 amounting to £46,745. £320,241 has 
been carried to the Profit and Loss Appropriation Account, and with the 
balance from last vear’s account of £376,114, gives a total of £696,355. 
Your court of directors recommend a final dividend of 20 per cent., 
making 35 per cent. for the year. 

The report was adopted. 





THE LONDON ASSURANCE 





FURTHER GROWTH 





THE annual general Court of The London Assurance will be held at 1, 
King William Street, London, E.C., on May 28th. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the Governor, Mr. 
R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with the report and accounts :— 

In the Life Department the volume of net new Life business at 
£3,717,178 is a record and for the first time the annual premium income 
exceeds £1,000,000. The net interest yield has improved from £2 19s. 3d. 
per cent. to £3 2s. 4d. per cent. The Life Fund increased by £289,352 
and stood at 3lst December at £13,266,878. 

In the Fire Department net premiums increased by £661,273, showing 
a total of £3,809,463. The amount transferred to profit and loss account 
is £135,802, or 3.6 per cent. of the premium income compared with 
59 per cent. in the previous year. In the Accident Department the 
account shows an increase in premium income of £282,386, the total 
being £1,829,425. The amount transferred to profit and loss account 
.s £190,358, being 10.4 per cent. of the premium income compared with 
es 

Both Fire and Accident Departments are going through a difficult 
transitional phase due to world conditions generally, quite apart from 
the phase from war to peace, though of course due to the war. Our 
experience during the year in the United States, Canada and Australia 
has been very disappointing. . In my view there will be a period of some 
years before underwriting gets on a level keel. Motor business occasions 
us continuing concern. The position seems to be that rates are going 
to follow experience rather than the reverse during the next few years. 
Increasing costs of spare parts seriously affect the accident damage section 
and equally seriously is the third party section affected by continuously 
increasing awards and damages. 


The Marine Insurance Account is a bright feature. Premium income 
it £1,755,515 shows an increase of £216,262. Losses show a percentage 
of 54.1 per cent. compared with 54.6 per cent. There are transfers of 
£250,000 to profit and loss account and .£500,000 to Provision for Taxa- 
ton. This leaves the Marine Fund at £2,520,623 or 143.6 per cent. of 
the premium income compared with 172.2 per cent. 

Phe total premium income from all departments was £8,451,795, an 
ncrease of £1,253,310. Taking the whole of the accounts by and large, 
you will no doubt agree that thev represent something of an achievement 
during a period which obviouslv has been difficult not only in the trans- 


action of the business of insurance but generally. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
PROGRESS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 











THE twentieth ordinary general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited was held in London on May 8th, the Rt. Hon. Lord McGowan, 
K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his statement circulated with the 
report for the year 1946:— 

Twelve months ago the company was just emerging from the toils of 
war production, but within the year reconversion to the manufacture of 
materials for peace-time needs was completed. Increasing time and 
energy were devoted to the service of our customers and to the adaptation 
of products and processes developed in war-time to the changed require- 
ments of industry and the community. 

The company is continuing to play its part in the drive for higher 
production. The demand for chemicals of all kinds and in particular for 
plastics and dyestuffs has been pressing. Important contributions have 
been made to the housing programme, including aluminium light alloy 
sheets for the prefabricated houses erected by the Aircraft Industries’ 
Research Organization on Housing, and light alloy sinks, draining boards. 
cupboards and furniture. The need for an increased output of food has 
called for greater supplies of fertilizers and pesticides. More explosives 
and explosives accessories for industrial use were produced in 1946 than 
in any previous year in the history of the company. 


EFFECTS OF SHORTAGES 

In many cases, unfortunately, our ability to supply fell short of demand 
owing to shortages of materials and man-power, the latter being accen- 
tuated by the difficulties of finding housing accommodation in most areas 
of the country. The transport situation is also a source of anxiety to 
the company. 

The greatest impediment, however, to bringing output to its maximum 
is the grave shortage of coal. I deplore the spectacle of the country’s very 
survival being imperilled by lack of a vital commodity in which the country 
abounds but which is not being made available in sufficient quantities to 
industry and to the community. 


FACTORS RETARDING ‘PROGRESS 

Shortage of materials, particularly of stainless and other steels, is a 
major limiting factor on the rate of progress of .the company’s new 
construction programme, bur there has also been difficulty in recruiting 
the number of engineers and draughtsmen required. The task of over- 
taking arrears of work in the modernization and improvement of our 
manufacturing processes has continued and, in addition, considerable 
exploratory work has been undertaken which it is expected will lead to 
new and profitable products. 

During the year. demands for existing products were heavy; indeed, 
in the case of many products, for example “ Perspex” and polythene, th® 
very substantial capacigies provided during the war proved insufficient to 
meet peace-time requirements. As a result, the development of new uses 
for existing products was hampered. The development of new products, 
too, has been retarded by delays in the design and erection of pioneer 
plants caused by shortages of man-power and materials. One notable 
achievement, however—a combination of research and development—is 
the addition, during the last two years, of fifty important dyestuffs to the 
company’s manufacturing range. 


OVERSEAS DEMAND 

The overseas demand for the company’s products remained high 
throughout the year, but full advantage of this situation could not be 
taken owing to shortage of supplies and the heavy home demands, especi- 
ally those of other exporting industries, for the products of the company. 
Nevertheless, the total of the company’s export business during 1946 
exceeded both in volume and in value that for the previous year. 

The total sales value of exports in 1946 was £32,300,000, which com- 
pares with a figure of £11,800,000 in 1938. Throughout the year, how- 
ever, the difficult coal situation has cast a shadow over the company’s 
export prospects, and early in the autumn it became clear that it would 
be necessary to ration some exports. We have started trading again in the 
markets from which we were excluded during the war. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 

The accounts mark the completion of the first twenty years of the 
company’s existence. You will agree, I feel sure, that the company’s 
present reserve and liquid position and its general financial strength 
testify to the striking progress that has been made in that period. The 
net income brought to credit in the companv profit and loss account is 
£7,171,109 compared with £4,770.062 for 1945. In deciding to recom- 
mend on this occasion a bonus of 2 per cent. to the ordinary stockholders 
in addition to a total ordinarv dividend of 8 per cent. the directors have 
been influenced by several factors. 

I view with concern the effect of controls. Only those which are 
absolutely essential should be retained. I can assure you that your 
company is ready to face the competitive conditions, which will prevail as 
soon as the present seller’s market gives place to more normal conditions. 
Your company’s position is such that, so long as the means of production 
are available, we need not fear the future. 

The report was adopted. 
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Ymall advertisements must be prepaid, 3/- per line. Line 
averaging 44 letters. Mim. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
DDRESSED notepaper, best quality, cream wove or 
4 bond, bigh-class printing, 500 18/6, extra 500’s 12/- 
printed, 7/6 plain, post free. Samples on request.— 
mw. TRime.e Enniskillen, Northern ireland 
FRAIL WIDOW AGED 95 is in urgent need of help 
4 to enable her to remain in a Home where she is 
well cared for. Only has very small income. (Case 325) 
Appea. ee ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK'S Alp ASSOCIATION, 
‘4, Brook Green, London, W.6 
LL-NATIONS SHORTHAND.—One World rapid writing 
4 system using ordinary letters of the alphabet Te 
esson 3d.-—Dvrtons, Lip., Dept. SSR, 92/3. Gt Russell 
it.. London, W.C.1 
MPLE supplies of our Herbal Smoking Mixture are 
4 now avaiable, 4 ozs., 2s.; 12 ozs., 5s. 6d.—Heatu & 
MeaTHER Ltp., Herbal Specialists, St. Albans, Herts, 
i ARTH (KARL).—The Word of God and the Word of 
Man (as new), reduced to 6s. each, postage 6d. 
1. D. Wooottouse, Lrp., 19, Bristol St Barmingham, 5 
{ OOKS BOUGHT.-—History, Liturgical, Philosophy, 
Anglican, Free Church and Roman Catholic Theowgy, 
tc.—A. D. Woonnouse, Lp . 19 Bristol St., Birmingham, 5 
{ OOKS, Second hand; 40,000 on psychology, philosophy, 
theology, poetry, art, essays, biography, history, etc 
!\d. for lists.Kincpom books, East Mersea, Colchester. 
YANCER SUFFERER. 47160 Patient, aged 77, from 
U far Western island must attend mainiand centre for 
treatment Needs help with costs of transport. PLEASE 
HELP Jewellery welcomed and sold. Narionat Society 
vor Cancer Rewer, Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
YAR FOR SALE.—12 H.P. Standard Saloon 1937 Over- 
hauled, fast, comfortable, excellent tyres, 2 spares, 
£395 offer Write referably to Revier, 49, Warwick 
Grove, E.5 STA 2087. 
YHILDHOOD. New Magazine for intelligent parents. 
Dr. Edith Summerskill. M.P.. Mrs. J. B. Priestley, 
Dr. Winifred De Kok, . B. Curry M.A., B.Sc. or at 
sll bookstalls ls. 3d. post free from Lewis PusBLICATIONS 
Lrp., 3, Kelso Place, W.8 
YLOCHE NEWS.—New Chase Cloches embody revolu- 
tionary improvements The “V" Handle regulates 
perfect ventilation The new “Panel Wire” permits 
entire removal of top glass and instant access to ~~ 
without lifting or shifting = These fittings can 
supplied separately to convert your present cloches.— 
Write today oa details to "OAS, Lrp., 33, The Grange, 
Chertsey ,Sur 
NUSTOMERS” OF HEAL’S in the London area who wish 
/ to dispose of furniture or bedding are requested to 
write to Heat & Son, Lro., 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
I INNER SUIT required, approx measurements 42 inch 
chest. 40 waist to fit person 5 ft. 9 ins. tall good 
price given N UPONS.—Box 986. 
hoe SALE.—Superb Museum piece—Full size Peacock 
mounted on artificial rock with birds on invisible 


wires completely enclosed in glass case—forty pounds, 
spply Jones, Gerallt Som Pyliheli, North Wales. 
LADY (21) would teach French (qualified 


Ik: RENCH 
Certificat de Licence de l'Université de Paris) mind 
hildren etc, during July and August in exchange for 
home in or near London.—Wincnam, 65 Church Road, 
Moseley. Birmingham, 13 
{VURNISHED HOUSE TO LET from July 25 for 
3-4 weeks 6 bedrooms, 3 reception, 3 bath rooms. 
all mains, garden / court, Cotone. Renpatt, Drove 
House, Cranborne, Dorse 


\ ARDENS.—Plans for “alterations, reconstruction and 
W new features. Advice and planting plans. Town and 
ountry gardens visited.—Miss Pyitis H. Paterson, 


3, Craven Hill Gardens, London, W.2 
YENUINELY MATURED and FILTERED CYDER (Sweet 
W and Dry) in hygeinically cleaned casks. Immediate 
felivery while supplies last Addressed envelope for prices 
Sranpens, 1, Northgate Street, Gloucester, 
I AMMOCKS! New ex-Govt. Hammocks, 
finest sisal string; ideal for your garden. 
Carriage free.—H nNway Lrp. (Dept. 2), 174, 
Newington Church Street, London. N.16 
Pp Axpescs REPAIRED AT REASONABLE COST by 
Handbag makers, Post bag for FREE ESTIMATE to 
MANeTTA Hanosacs, 38, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
EAL’S wish to buy. in good condition, patchwork 
quilts and hand-quilted bedspreads. —Will owners 
please send full description to _ anp Son, 196, Totten- 
1am Court Road. London 
EAL'S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain spring 
interior types) and clean cases, but they regret they 
annot supply new covers at present.HeaL & Son, 196 
Tottenham Court Road 
ELP YOUR EU ROPEAN FRIENDS without depleting 
Britain’s larder by sending a parcel direct from the 
Dominions For 30s. you can send a fully insured parcel 
yntaining 10 Ibs. of food to any address on the continent. 
Write to Bririsn Overseas Suprty Co., Ltp., 3A Brookside, 
Headington Oxford 
NTELLIGENT Gardeners, please ask for free sample and 
scientific (8-page) Catalogue of Devon Manures.— 
Prat ann CHarcoal, Ltp., 24 Union Road, Exeter, Devon 
\ AYFAIR MAID sells mode] gowns on commission_with- 
4 out coupons. Alterations.—6. Derby Street. Curzon 
wi 
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Council 
Research. 

Among the contents of the May issue, 
The Finance of Recon- 
struction, by F. W. PAISH ; Cheap Money 
Policy, by W. MANNING DACEY; The 
Expansionist Theory, by R. G. HAWTREY ; 
What do We Mean by State Control? by 
G. L. SCHWARTZ, as well as economic 
views and news from India, Canada, America, 
and Scandinavia. 

ECONOMIC DIGEST is obtainable by 
subscription only at 14s, for 12 months, 
7s. for six months, or Is. 2d. (post free) a 
single copy from 


LANTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
10 Drake Street, London, 


ECONOMIC DIGEST 


is a new journal which publishes extracts 
from articles, 
economics from world-wide sources. 
Entirely non-party, ECONOMIC DIGEST 
is published in conjunction with the Joint 
Monetary and 
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UAKERISM Information 
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application to the FrRienps 
Friends House, Euston Road. 


Street, Welbeck Stree 


, installation ELSAN 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FPLUSH 
Maintains hygienic standards 
Homes, Canteens, 
germ-free, safe. 

prices. 
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London. Re E.san Co. (Dept 
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LTD. 
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